








Will Reeovery Act 
Revolutionize Your Business ? 


Six Rail Bonds for Speculation 


Twenty-Five Cents 








PONTIAC 


“The Car of Balanced Design’ say Engineers 
“Balanced Value’ say Buyers 





The 4-Door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. Pontiac. Special . ipment extra. 


ECONOMY «+ DURABILITY * COMFORT « SAFETY * PERFORMANCE * APPEARANCE 


Perhaps the sincerest wish of a buyer is that his new That is balanced economy, is it not—true economy? 

car will be durable and dependable. Which is simply At average driving speeds, for example, Pontiac’s 

another way of saying that he hopes it will be economical. Straight Eight 77-horsepower engine is really “taking 
In the past, he feels, he has sometimes been lucky, _ it easy.’ 





sometimes unlucky. That is why owners say Pontiac giyes 15 or more miles 
What can he do to be sure, in advance, that his car will © the gallon of gas. That is also economy, is it not? 
stay new long enough to be a good buy for him? But that isn’t all. Because it has no over-strained parts, 
He knows that he can get out of the car only what and because it grows old evenly as a whole, Pontiac 
NY EN gives you thousands of miles of expense-free use. And 


A aA EO a ee hte tl sii ghen, at the end of two or three years it gives you extra 
: - Be — wiht is expects". . dividends in the way of higher trade-in value. 
tions may be. 


<iipgee ; ' Maybe you are tired of the car you now own or maybe 

Now it is reasonable, isn’t it, to say that because you are disappointed in it. Then why not look into 
Pontiac is the car of Balanced Design it givesthe owner Pontiac? Dealers are everywhere. Any one of them 
Balanced Value? The latter is really a necessary conse- _will gladly let you drive a new Pontiac so that you can 
quence of the former. see for yourself how well it behaves. Be sure, too, to 

And what does that mean? It means simply that read the booklet, “What do you mean — Balanced 
Pontiac’s moving parts are so carefully balanced, the Value.” It is written for human beings. Easy to read— 
stresses and strains so well equalized, that the various and at the same time gives facts that you will be glad 
parts grow old very slowly—and evenly. to have as a basis for buying a car. The booklet is free. 


All closed models have Fisher Bodies — and Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 


PONTIAC *585 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT eseur PR MOTORS VALUE 





AND UP *&£# *« * 
F.0.B. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 








HOW TO GET THE BOOKLET *@ GENERAL NIRS BUILDING] 





Any Pontiac dealer will be glad to give 
youa copy. Or, ifyou prefer, write Pontiac, 
15-270 General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 
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G-, 0 more than 


cool 


G-E Air Conditioners for sin gle 
rooms, offices and stores 
not only cool but de-humidify, 
and gently circulate the air. 
They cost little to operate— 
are simple to install. 


HERE ARE three things you 

must do really to cool a room in 
summer. Removing excess heat is 
not enough . . . you must also con- 
dense excess humidity from the air— 
and then gently circulate this con- 
ditioned air throughout the room. 

The newly perfected G-E Room 
Air Conditioning units do all three of 
those necessary things. In addition, 
one model operates 12 months of the 
year—supplies air conditioning sum- 
mer and winter. 

These G-E Air Conditioners are 
conveniently installed without ducts 
or expensive alterations. 

There is also the complete G-E 
Air Conditioning System, a central 
plant which air conditions the house, 
summer and winter. 

All this equipment is sold only by 
authorized G-E Air Conditioning 
dealers, installed under the super- 


GENERAL 








GENERAL ELECTRIC ROOM AIR CONDITIONER. Provides complete year-round air con- 
ditioning in a single room—cools, warms, filters, circulates, humidifies, de-humidifies— 
brings in outdoor air for ventilation—has Maxim silencer to keep out street notses. 


vision of factory-trained air condi- 
tioning engineers. It is backed by 
General Electric. You can depend 
upon it. 

Let us send you complete details 
of the various models. Just mail the 
coupon. 


ELECTRIC 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for Winter, Summer, and Year Round 


SOME USES OF G-E ROOM 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Offices—Living Rooms—Dress Shops— 
Shoe Stores—Beauty and Barber Shops 
—Doctors’ and Dentists’ Offices— Hotels 
— Restaurants — Clubs — Confectionery 
Stores—Bars—Showrooms—or in any 
enclosed room of ordinary size. 


KEEP COOL—LEARN HOW-— FREE 


General Electric Company 
Air Conditioning Department 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


f 

: 

I certainly do want to be cool this summer. 
i Send me, free, complete information about G-E 
i Air Conditioning equipment for single rooms. 
I 
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FORBES for 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


“How's business?” 
“Better.” 


Predictions that there will be no 
Summer slump are likely to be ful- 


filed. 


The business ball is now landing 
more oftener in the black. 


A new partnership: Uncle Sam & 
Company, Manufacturers of Pros- 


perity. 


Industry, senior partner, is work- 
ing hard to make the new organiza- 
tion a success. 


But Politics must not be taken in 
as a pariner. 


All “new laws can be summed up 
as “Do unto others—.” 


To date, so-called inflation is 
mostly returning confidence. 


London conference, after a poor 
start, shows signs of getting some- 
where. 


If nationalism triumphs, civiliza- 
tion will lose. 


Skipper Roosevelt is keeping a 
firm grip on the helm. 


Cheering news: “1,629,000 New 
Jobs Created in Past 2 Months.” 


“Highest this year’ in trade re- 
ports is no longer novel. 


Unless diplomatic, not autocratic, 
dictators may prove deadly. 


Wall Street bulls and bears are 
at it again. 


Business faces second half of the 
year with head up, eyes forward. 


Wages, logically, are keeping in 
step with price rises. 


Let’s keep going! 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


JULY 1, 1933 
By 
Those ILL there be a Summer 
The slump this year? For many 
| Lord organizations, the truest answer is, 
Helps “Not unless we make one for our- 


selves.” 

It is surprising how much the average business man 
and the average salesman let themselves be carried by the 
tide. If business conditions are unfavorable as in the past 
two years, their instinct is to wait for the turn of affairs. 
When conditions pick up as they have recently, they rely 
on improvement to scatter its blessings on them without 
special effort on their own part. 

Adversity, you would think, would have wiped out 
most such unpushing individuals. But has it? Are not 
many executives now so much absorbed in telling one 
another that business is better that they are forgetting to 
make sure, through intelligent effort, that it will keep on 
getting better for their own companies? 


How ETURNING on June 2l 
Utilities from a week’s holiday trip, 
Make the wife of a business man found 
Enemies in her mail box a curt printed notice 


from the local utility corporation: 
“Your bill for monthly installment charge on electric 
refrigerator amounting to $12.08 remains unpaid at this 
date. Unless payment is made on or before June 19, 
we will be obliged to bring away the appliance.” As if to 
add insult, the customer’s name was misspelled. 

Circumstances reported by the husband are that the re- 
frigerator in question was bought for $300 under an in- 
stallment agreement, that all payments except the final 
balance of $12.08 had been made, that though this final 
payment had been delayed no previous notice that it was 
overdue had been received. Simply the ire-provoking 
statement that the refrigerator was to be removed. 

Of what avail is it to progressive public utility corpor- 
ations to work patiently for the increase of public regard 
when the crass stupidity of others is daily making hun- 
dreds more enemies of customers and voters? Every util- 
ity president will do well to read the wise words of Mr. 
John M. Whittier of the Boston Edison Company, which 
won the B. C. Forbes prize, in this and the previous is- 
sues of the magazine. (Page 14). © 

In the occasional stupidity of their collection methods, 
shortsighted utility executives do not, however, stand 
alone. In these days, particularly, every top executive 
of a company that sells on credit ought to make himself 


THE EDITORS 


COMMENT 


personally familiar with the entire range of collection Iet- 
ters, forms, and methods used by subordinates. How 
otherwise can he know that the left hand is not undoing 
the work of the right hand, and that for every friend 
made by aggressive sales effort, an enemy is not being 
created by so-called aggressive collection letters? 


When Rival 
Cities 


USINESS and public groups 


are learning co-operation in 
Pull many other places than Washing- 
Together ton. In Texas City, Texas, Pan 


American Oil Company is to build 
a new eight million dollar refinery. Track-laying, grad- 
ing, telephone and light wiring, have already begun. 
When news of the project went out over Associated 
Press wires early in June, job seekers from near and far 
began to appear on the city’s streets. Texas City Sun is 
authority for the statement that some came from a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Anticipating just such a situation, however, various in- 
terested groups had already conferred and agreed. With 
the city authorities, the Pan American officials and M. W. 
Kellogg Company (contractors) had agreed that until the 
unemployed in Texas City and the adjacent mainland had 
been provided with work, no other applicant, however de- 
serving, should have a chance. Secondly, after Texas 
City unemployed had been taken care of, the men of Gal- 
veston should be given their chance. And then the men 
of Houston. To still further safeguard the situation, all 
those from Galveston and Houston must apply for their 
jobs through the local office of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

The citizens of Texas are to be congratulated on their 
foresight. 


All HE settlement of the latest 
Credit to rail wage controversy, in two 
Rail days’ time with only two confer- 
Men ences between mediator Eastman 


and each of the opposing groups, 
without the compulsion of law or the force of legal au- 
thority, is a seven league stride. The railroads, the men, 
Mr. Eastman, all deserve great credit. 

May they do as well on the next occasion and may the 
public, as a result, be relieved from the periodic strain of 
wasteful, acrimonious and long-drawn-out debate on mat- 
ters more of personal than of public interest. 
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FORBES for 


Can Business Leaders 
Re-earn Leadership? 


UESDAY morning, June 27, the doors of the De- 

partment of Commerce’s new auditorium opened to 
a group of employers and their representatives, of labor 
spokesmen, and of others who are writing a new kind of 
history. 

Officially, the question under discussion is: Should the 
proposed Basic Code of Fair Competition for the cotton 
spinning and weaving industry be approved by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Actually, a far greater issie is at stake, and business 
men of America will do well to scrutinize the day-by-day 
discussions of this “Hearing No. 1 of the National Re- 
covery Administration” not as detached, aloof outsiders, 
but with this self-query constantly in mind: “What will 
I do when my turn comes?” 

Here is the real question this Hearing will begin to 
answer : 

Can American business now develop a type of leader- 
ship capable and worthy of guiding its own ship without 
undue interference from Government or bureaucracy? 
Can it develop, not one or a few leaders with broad 
vision, high courage, open minds and common sense, but 
hundreds and thousands? 

Or, must business and business men sink to serfdom, 
to niggardly dependence on the whims and prejudiced 
caprices of petty officeholders, to the close restraint of an 
ever-tightening bondage of Washington red tape? 

It is up to business men themselves to answer. 


HE Administration could, if it wished, decide the 

issue by a flick of a pen. At a moment’s notice, dic- 
tatorship could begin. But it seems disposed to no such 
course. From each industry the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration now wants a single typewritten sheet ex- 
pressing agreement on wages and hours. Nothing more 
is prescribed or demanded. Nothing more is asked ex- 
cept that heads of industrial corporations take off their 
coats, ,ive vacations to their high-priced special attorneys, 
and settle for themselves, among themselves, the prob- 
lems that stand in the way of complete agreement. 

Simple as this sounds, it means a New Leadership. A 
leadership rare in industry to-day. 

Those men we called “leaders” yesterday, who were 
they? 

They were business men who could fight a good fight 
in self interest. Men who could win out, for personal 
advantage, over countless obstacles. 

They were men who could wage the selfish battles of 
an industry, fight against the abrogation of special privi- 
leges, resist labor demands. Men, in many cases, who 
could show others how to evade law without violating it. 

So long as they fought well and rode to fortune, we 
called them “leaders.” 





Of the new type of leadership, to-morrow’s leadership, 
that which brings the cotton textile industry into the lime- 
light of “Hearing No. 1,” is a fair example. 

Until very recent years, this industry has been the most 
thoroughly disorganized, the most piratically competitive, 
the most irresponsible about relations between selling 
prices and manufacturing cost, the most subject to over- 
production, the most exacting in its demands on employ- 
ees’ time and the most niggardly in payment of wages of 
any of our larger American industries. 


Had drastic governmental action of a “socialistic” na- 
ture been contemplated, no fairer place to begin could 
have been found. What apparently is going to happen 
instead, under the New Leadership, is that while many 
another industry is so dilatory in meeting the spirit of the 
Industrial Recovery Act that governmental prodding or 
even government dictation for it may be forthcoming, 
the once backward cotton spinning and weaving industry 
will be progressing toward the solution of its own prob- 
lems, under its own leadership, and with its leaders grant- 
ed a far freer hand than ever they have had before. 


That this industry, employing in all some 400,000 men 
and women, is first to submit its code to an Industrial Re- 
covery hearing is testimony to an already developed New 
Leadership. Through the Cotton Textile Institute, cre- 
ated in 1926, a new idealism, a thoroughly practical ideal- 
ism, has been fighting its way forward against a smaller 
and smaller but still powerful irresponsible minority. 


In this fight, enlightened leadership has said, “Let’s 
abolish night work of women and children. Then we'll 
all make more money.” 

And the irresponsibles have answered: “I'll work my 
employees when I please and as long as I please. I’m in 
business to make money for myself, not for you.” 

But if Hearing No. 1 approves the new cotton code, 
the irresponsibles will be silenced, the leaders free to 
work out the next problem. 


AN other industries, not one or two, but every one 
of the several hundred listed by the Census, develop 
—promptly—this same practical idealism that respects 
the interests of others while seeking the opportunity for 
increased profits? Can business men acquire quickly a 
new technique of adjusting through their own efforts the 
varied interests of owners, employees, consumers, compet- 
itors, the public, and the Government? 
This is the great test with which the month of July—no 
lazy Summer month this year—confronts us. 
Can business leaders now regain leadership? 
Or must we become subservient to Washington and 
bureaucracy ? 
As business men, the answer is in our own hands, 
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JULY 1, 1933 


The Soundest 


Financial 
Investments 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


HE title of this article is per- 

haps categorical because there 

are no such animals. Truly, 
no one class of investments can be 
considered the soundest. A simple 
illustration will show what I mean. 
After graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1898, my first position was with a 
private banking house engaged in the 
sale of securities. On the lists of 
offerings of the most conservative 
investment houses of that day were 
listed German Imperial Government 
3% bonds. 

These sold at about par. They 
had a very wide international market 
—even greater than did U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. The German Gov- 
ernment then had the highest credit. 
Nine out of ten investment experts 
ranked these German bonds at the 
very top of financial soundness. This 
condition continued until around 
1912. At the same time, stocks in 
German companies were selling at 
rather low figures. 

Then, out of a clear sky, came the 
war, followed by a continual depre- 
ciation of German currency. Within 
ten years—that is, in 1922—these 
German Imperial Government bonds 
had dropped in value from a thousand 
dollars apiece to less than fifty dol- 
lars. On the other hand, the low- 
priced stocks of the pre-war period 
—due to this same inflationary proc- 
ess—had risen to twenty times their 
previous prices. This means that a 
conservative investor who, prior to 
the World War, had placed all his 
funds in German Imperial Govern- 
ment bonds lost his entire fortune; 
while men with little money, but with 
all of it invested in stocks, became 
millionaires. 

This illustration is not given to 
demonstrate that stocks are better 
than bonds, because as a rule they 
are not. Certainly, for the same 
company, the bonds are safer and 
sounder than the stocks. The point 


I am driving home is that no one 
knows what the soundest investments 
are. The wisest are fooled. Further- 
more, Germany is not the only coun- 
try which has suffered such an ex- 
perience. Many other countries are 
now seeing their government bonds, 
heretofore considered their primest 
investments, default and become al- 
most worthless. 


LL of the above means that the 

only safe method of investing 
is through extensive diversification. 
Given constant and unchanging con- 
ditions, bonds, mortgages and other 
obligations should be sounder finan- 
cial investments than stocks, equities 
and unencumbered real estate. The 
fact is, however, that every investor 
is faced with constantly-changing 
conditions. Hence, the only way to 
invest money conservatively is to 
diversify extensively. 

In discussing sound financial in- 
vestments, I have thus far had in 
mind only the protection of the prin- 
cipal and the securing of a fair rate 
of interest. At this point, however, 
let me consider investing for profit, 
which is entirely different from in- 
vesting for safety, although to invest 
safely one must also invest at the 
right time. For instance, if one had 
invested all of his money in the 
highest-grade investment trust stocks 
in 1929, he would have had in 1932 
enly about twenty cents on the dollar 
for his original investment. 

In selecting the soundest financial 
investments, the question of when to 
buy is far more important than what 
to buy. The. latter can easily and 
mechanically be secured by extensive 
diversification; but the former re- 
quires great wisdom and courage. 

But how shall you know when it is 
the right time to buy? The answer 
is “by the study of financial and busi- 
ness conditions.” Furthermore, this 
does not necessarily mean that you 
must subscribe to any economic serv- 





ice or spend your life in reading 
charts and figures. It is very easy to 


determine the average price for 
stocks, or for bonds, or for commodi- 
ties, or for labor over a term of years. 
If all of these figures are considerably 
above normal average, then it is no 
time to purchase securities. On the 
other hand, if the prices of stocks, 
bonds, commodities, real estate, etc., 
are considerably below the average, 
then it is fairly safe to begin to buy. 

I could even give you a simpler 
rule than this; viz: when you and 
others can easily get work and there 
is even a shortage of labor in some 
lines, sell securities and store cash; 
but when you and others are out of 
work and the large cities have bread 
lines of unemployed, buy securities. 
And if you previously sold when 
things were high, you'll have the 
cash to do it. 


KNOWLEDGE of the situa- 
tion is not so important as is 
self-control and courage to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. The diffi- 


_culty is that when one should sell 


everyone is optimistic and believes 
that the country is just entering an 
era of permanent prosperity. Hence, 
it takes great control and courage 
not to fall in line with the procession 
and follow the crowd. Contrariwise, 
when one should buy, everyone is 
pessimistic and believes that the 
country is just entering an era of 
permanent depression. This, there- 
fore, means that self-control and 
courage are prerequisite to profiting 
by the law of action and reaction. 
This further means that character 
is of fundamental importance in 
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sound financial investing, Amyone 
can diversify; most readers cafi ‘se- 
cure information as to whether the 
country is in a period of prosperity 
or in a period of depression. But 
only those with character have the 
self-control to butt the crowd and 
store up cash when others are 
scrambling for stocks ; and, inversely, 
to withdraw that cash and purchase 
stocks when banks are failing and 
breadlines of unemployed are uni- 
versal. 

One thing more: Only by using 
such self-control and courage is one 
entitled to profits above a fair rate 
of interest. The gambler in stocks 
who expects to make such profits 
without giving any service in return 
is a parasite on the community. His 
losses are justified, since he is en- 
titled to no profit. Those, however, 
who use self-control and courage in 
stopping a panic from getting worse, 
are entitled to a reward and they 
get it. 

When you sell securities and store 
cash during a period of prosperity, 
you are doing something definite to 
make the boom less dangerous ; when 
you use this cash to buy securities 
during a period of depression, you 
are doing something definite to check 
the decline. Churchmen and others 
who believe in the principle of stew- 
ardship should consider even more 
carefully and prayerfully when to 
buy and sell than even what to buy 
and sell. 


LL of the above means that 

there always is a wonderful op- 
portunity for service and profit. To- 
day probably offers the greatest 
opportunity both for safe and for 
profitable investments of any time 
since the great depression of 1893- 
1898. Anyone who will buy a diver- 
sified list of securities to-day should 
double and triple or quadruple his 
money. 

Two hundred and eighty dollars 
may not multiply itself tenfold as it 
did during the last rise when such 
an investment would have increased 
to twenty-eight hundred dollars. I, 
however, do firmly believe that the 
investment of two hundred and 
eighty dollars will increase to a thous- 
and dollars within a few years and 
at the same time give the investor 
6 per cent. on his money. Truly 
“the harvest is great, but the reapers 
are few,” merely because people lack 
self-control and courage which are 
the greatest money-makers—far more 
important than stock market charts, 
carloadings statistics, or investment 
counsellors. 

For those, however, who are not 
satisfied with the above, I will add 
these cast-iron rules: 


(A) Invest in an INDUSTRY 
which is: 

(1) Rendering a needed service 
or making a useful product 
either better or at lower cost. 

(2) Not being exploited, which 
means you should buy before 
the group gets publicity or 
wait until after the publicity 
subsides. 

(3) A “coming” rather than a 
“going” industry; always pre- 
ferring those of a “repeat” 
nature. 

(B) Invest ina COMPANY which: 

(1) Is honestly, economically and 
efficiently managed, where the 
officers have large stock hold- 
ings and are not interested in 
too many outside things. 

(2) Has once either been reor- 
ganized or has been thorough- 


ly scared. 
(3) Is reducing its percentage of 
indebtedness. (Do not buy 


into a receivership, even if 
your special issue is a “Triple 
A.”) 
(C) Invest in a NOTE, BOND or 
STOCK which: 

(1) Is well secured, both by assets 
and earnings. Tangible asset 
value is very important in 
view of recent socialistic legis- 
lation. 

(2) Has a reasonable market and 
is not handicapped by threat- 
ening maturities. 

(3) The price of which is justi- 
fied with respect to the future 
prospects. 


(D) Diversify thoroughly and keep 
your investments active. If you have 
learned anything from reading this 
article, it should be the importance 
of diversification and the importance 
of keeping mainly in the better 
groups. Bond and stock prices move 
by groups rather than as an entirety ; 
moveover all groups, like companies, 
become stale in time. Investors who 
persist in thinking in terms of the 
“bond market” as a whole or who 
think because a company was once 
good it will always be good, are 
absolutely on the wrong track. 

(E) Follow an investment control 
program which works thus: 

(1) When your bonds and stocks 
advance above the purchase 
price, follow up such advance 
with stop-loss orders. Prac- 
tically, this means complete 
immunity from losses on such 
issues and the benefit of maxi- 
mum profits. Follow’ the 
plan which lets profits run, 
but avoids any losses on issues 
which ever show a profit. 

(2) When purchasing a bond or 
stock decide on a price below 
which, when reached, you will 
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sell. That is, at the time of 
purchase decide upon the 
maximum loss. For instance, 
if the bond or stock is bought 
at par, you may decide to 
limit the allowable loss to four 
points. Hence, if the bid 
price should touch 96, you 
would automatically sell. No 
matter how attractive a bond 
or stock appears, do not 
“marry” it. 

(3) On the assumption that some 
losses are inevitable, you 
should balance such losses 
with profits through a system- 
atic, rather than a hit-or-miss, 
policy. Think for a moment: 
What industry makes losses 
its sole gain? Think of the 
insurance companies. Why 
have they succeeded so amaz- 
ingly? Because they apply 
sound actuarial methods. 
Some of these statistical prin- 
ciples can be applied by you 
in so allocating investment 
losses and profits that the re- 
sultant will be zero or actual 
gain. 

(F) Regularly and thoroughly keep 
in touch with fundamental economic 
conditions and underlying price 
movements in the various groups of 
bonds, stocks and commodities. The 
reason why many investors got into 
trouble and are still having herd 
sledding is because they deluded 
themselves with the false idea that 
the “New Era” boom would last 
forever. 


NVESTORS who apply the above 

tests not only build up profits and 
limit losses, but also make use of the 
only practical method of encouraging 
righteousness and discouraging care- 
lessness. In short, the best way to 
turn the losses of the past few years 
into profits is to have corporation 
officials understand: Just as soon as 
you see that companies are being 
improperly operated, you will sell 
their securities and purchase in place 
thereof the securities of companies 
that are being properly operated. 

This is a conservative investment 
policy operated on the principle of 
discouraging dishonesty, inefficiency 
and improper finance; and of en- 
couraging integrity, efficiency and 
proper finance. 

If depression has merely brought 
your family punishment, it has been 
indeed disastrous. If, however, de- 
pression has aroused your family to 
the necessity of putting your invest- 
ments on a sounder and more system- 
atic basis, then you can turn punish- 
ment into profit. You can erase the 


red ink from your investment account 
and make profits therefrom. 
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Will Recovery Act Revolutionize 
Your Business? 





a EVOLUTIONARY’ — 
“unprecedented” —“startling” 
“unparalleled”— from critics 

and from supporters, from bystand- 
ers and from those in the thick of 
recent events, come adjectives like 
those to describe the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Are they exaggerations? Or will 
the Act really revolutionize your 
business and force a complete change 
in your business methods? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend on the answer to another one: 
Just how have you been running your 
business ? 

If you have kept your business 
going by cutting prices, by slashing 
wages below living levels, by work- 
ing employees long hours, by using 
methods which the majority of your 
industry regards as unfair—the an- 
swer very definitely is Yes, you are 
in for a revolution. Whether you 
have taken the initiative in using 
these methods or whether you have 
been forced to use them in self-de- 
fense makes no difference. 

If, on the other hand, you have 
operated your business with fair 
prices, fair wages, fair hours and 
fair business policies, your methods 
will not change greatly under the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. They may 
not change at all if your existing 
business policies parallel those out- 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Already a mass of rumor and of 
fiction has grown up around the 
Industrial Recovery Act and the 
policies of its administrators. To 
clear up misconceptions in the 
minds of readers, FORBES here 
presents a special report built on 
direct, authentic information ob- 
tained from personal interviews 
with members of the National Re- 
covery Administration and from 
sources closely connected with it. 


lined in the code of fair practices 
drawn up by your industry, passed 
by the Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration, and approved by President 
Roosevelt. 

In another sense, however, the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act brings a revo- 
lution to all industry. For this 
reason: When a code of fair prac- 
tices has been approved by the Presi- 
dent, it becomes the law of the land 
to the industry which submitted it— 
just as surely and as definitely as the 
laws protecting life and property. If 
an industry sets up no code volun- 
tarily, President Roosevelt may define 
one himself. Violators of either type 
of code become J/egal outlaws; they 
are subject to prosecution and to 
punishment for committing a mis- 
demeanor. If this punishment fails 
to stamp out unfair practices, the 
President may require that each com- 
pany in an industry obtain a Federal 








International 


license to continue in business; he 
may exact pledges to use only fair 
practices as a condition to granting a 
license; the license may be taken 
away from the company which vio- 
lates the conditions on which it was 
granted ; those who attempt to carry 
on business without a license are sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment, or both. 
In brief, the Industrial Recovery 
Act means that business, backed by 
the Federal government, now has the 
power to stamp out socially unde- 
sirable practices—low wages, long 
hours, hysterical and piratical price- 
cutting, for example—which con- 
tribute to the downward spiral of 
lower prices, lower wages, lower buy- 
ing power and still lower prices. 


UT serious misconceptions of the 

Industrial Recovery Act must be 
cleared up before a thorough under- 
standing of it can be obtained. 

The first of these misconceptions 
is that the Federal government has 
taken over “control” of industry, 
that General Hugh S. Johnson is in- 
dustry’s “dictator.” It is true that 
the potentialities of “control” and of 
“dictatorship” exist in the Act. But 
whether or not those powers will be 
exercised by the administrators is a 
different matter. Their attitude can 
be summed up in this way: Industry 
now has its long-wanted chance to 


10 


rid itself of unfair practices which 
most business men have complained 
about for.years. The barriers raised 
by the anti-trust laws to co-operative 
elimination of abuses at last have 
been removed. Now it is up to busi- 
ness to show that it can use its new 
privileges without abusing them, that 
it can regulate itself in the public in- 
terest. If the Industrial Recovery 
Act fails, industry—not government 
—will have failed. But if industry 
shows that it is unable to control it- 
self, the administrators will not hesi- 
tate to take control. They don’t want 
to use their full powers; they prefer 
that business take the initiative in 
policing itself, and they believe that 
business will shoulder its responsi- 
bilities wisely and well; but if their 
belief is not justified, they will take 
initiative to save the Act. 


SECOND misconception is that 

the administrators will allow 
price-fixing. They very definitely will 
not. Any attempt to write arbitrary 
price-fixing into fair practice codes 
will be thrown out in the public hear- 
ings prior to their approval, except in 
most unusual circumstances. And 
even then arbitrary price-fixing will 
be permitted only as a temporary 
measure until the emergency has 
passed. 

But some practices which have the 
same effect as price-fixing will be 
permitted. The administrators prob- 
ably will approve codes which declare 
that selling below cost is unfair com- 
petition. But the definition of cost, 
the administrators believe, is a matter 
for each industry to decide. The test 
of whether or not a company is sell- 
ing below cost will be made on the 
basis of the individual company’s 
costs, as determined by such standard 
cost-finding methods as may be set 
up by the industry. Trade practice 
rules of this kind, the administrators 
believe, will give business the chief 
benefit of price-fixing—prevention of 
cut-throat pricing and below-cost sell- 
ing; at the same time they will min- 
imize price-fixing’s undoubted perils 
—strangulation of consumer demand 
and protection of the high-cost pro- 
ducer at the expense of his more effi- 
cient competitor. 

_For a third misconception of the 
Industrial Recovery Act is that it 
will hold an umbrella over the high- 
cost producer. The administrators 
believe that policy goes directly 
against the spirit of the Act, and they 
have no intention of following it. 
Efficient, low-cost production is to 
be encouraged. The manufacturer 
who can produce his goods at a lower 
cost than can his competitors is at 
liberty to price them below his com- 
petitors’ products—as long as he does 


not violate the code of fair practices 
approved by the President. The 
manufacturer is expected to make a 
profit; but the size of that profit— 
whether small or large—is not the 
concern of the administrators. 


USINESS profits are, of course, 

essential to the success of the 
Act. But the administrators believe 
that wages are just as essential, and 
that higher wages should come be- 
fore higher profits. They believe 
that higher profits can, in the long 
run, be gained best through higher 
wages and stimulation of purchasing 
power. They have watched recent 
price increases with mixed pleasure, 
fearing that prices have tended to 
outrun purchasing power. If that 
tendency continues, they say, busi- 
ness profits may come back—but only 
temporarily, and followed by a seri- 
ous set-back when buying power is 
left behind. Therefore, ask the ad- 
ministrators, let business hold off 
making immediate profits through 
increased prices; let business raise 
wages to bring purchasing power in 
line with the prices which already 
have been established ; thus, let busi- 
ness assure itself of high profits in 
the long run by relinquishing the 
prospect of high profits in the imme- 
diate future. ; 

At first glance, this philosophy 
does not appear to dovetail with the 
administrators’ desire that industry 
sell only at cost plus a profit. Yet if 
the first policy is regarded as a tem- 
porary one made necessary by cir- 
cumstances and the second as a 
permanent, long-run policy, the two 
can be reconciled. The administra- 
tors have no intention of bleeding 
business reserves. They ask merely 
that industry not attempt to recoup in 
a few months the lost profits of the 
past three years. 


UT what has all this to do with 
business recovery ? 

First, the Act’s purpose is to 
spread work and to increase buying 
power by setting up maximum hours 
and minimum wages for those hours 
as matters of law. Second, it allows 
business to organize itself to halt the 
downward spiral of price-cutting, 
wage-cutting, purchasing-power-cut- 
ting, still more price-cutting. Third, 
it releases more than three billion 
dollars for public works to provide an 
impetus to business, to loosen purse- 
strings and to get the ball rolling so 
that the controls which industry now 
has may be used to start an upward 
spiral of higher wages, higher pur- 
chasing power, higher prices and 
higher wages. 

To industry, the Federal govern- 
ment has given an amazing, far- 
reaching opportunity to govern itself. 
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If the Industrial Recovery Act works 
as it is meant to, business can take 
full credit. It will have shown be- 
yond doubt its ability to co-operate 
for the common good, to discharge 
its social responsibilities wisely and 
well. If business fails to make full 
use of its opportunity, it alone will be 
to blame for the complete, rigid gov- 
ernment control which will descend 
on it. Business itself must choose 
the path it will follow in the next few 
years. 


HAT is the challenge which busi- 

ness must face. But in meeting 
it, the business man runs into serious 
difficulties in interpreting the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and in determin- 
ing what is in the minds of the ad- 
ministrators. These difficulties con- 
cern principally matters of detail; 
but they are vital details. 

Here, for example, are some of 
the important questions raised and 
their answers: 

1. What industries are expected 
to function under the Act? All in- 
dustries and all lines of business 
engaged in or affecting interstate 
commerce, since the Act’s success de- 
pends on the complete co-operation of 
every member of every business. 
Should industries (especially the 
larger ones) not submit codes volun- 
tarily, they will be forced to. Com- 
panies which do not assist in formu- 
lating a code must follow its pro- 
visions when it is accepted. It is 
hoped that the ten “most important” 
industries will submit codes first so 
the Act can get off to a flying start. 
The administrators refuse to say 
what those ten industries are for fear 
of hurting the pride of others. 
But the Census of Manufactures 
(1929) lists the ten industries with 
the largest number of wage-earners 
in this order: (1) Foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products; (2) cotton 
goods ; (3) lumber and timber prod- 
ucts; (4) iron and steel; (5) car 
repairs and construction, steam rail- 
road repair shops; (6) electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus and supplies; (7) 
motor vehicles; (8) motor vehicle 
bodies and parts; (9) knit goods; 
(10) boots and shoes. 

2. What is the procedure of sub- 
mitting codes for acceptance? First, 
the executives of companies within 
an industry meet to draw up a code. 
The code, as approved by a substan- 
tial majority of that industry (the 
“rule of reason” will be used in de- 
fining “substantial majority”), is 
then sent to the National Recovery 
Administration for examination, 
after which the administrators and 
the industry’s members confer on 
changes and additions. Next, a pub- 


lic hearing is held in order that minor- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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THINK there have been two 

outstanding faults in our indus- 
trial and commercial life in the last 
quarter century. We have had one 
class of people whose particular 
genius is to try to run other people’s 
business—tell them how to do it, then 
get something out of it for them- 
selves in pay for their advice. Then 
we have had an era of mad scramble 
to take business away from the other 
fellow. An immediate result of that 
was the lowering of wages and qual- 
ity of goods in order to get them to 
the market at lower price. We've 
got to stop that gouging process if 
we want to see all of the people rea- 
sonably prosperous. There is one 
rule for industrialists and that is: 
Make the best quality of goods pos- 
sible at the lowest cost possible, pay- 
ing the highest wages possible.— 
Henry Ford. 


Little minds are tamed and sub- 
dued by defeat.—Exchange. 


There are three modes of bearing 
the ills of life: by indifference, which 
is the most common; by philosophy, 
which is the most ostentatious; and 
by religion, which is the most effec- 
tual.—Colton. 


I would rather be a beggar and 
spend my money like a king, than be 
a king and spend money like a beg- 
gar.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Nobody’s problem is ideal. No- 
body has things just as he would like 
them. The thing to do is to make a 
success with what material I have. 
It is sheer waste of time and soul- 
power to imagine what I would do 
if things were different. They are 
not different—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Poise is a quality that cannot be 
be successfully imitated. Poise comes 
only as the reward of effort at self- 
control; it comes out of the weath- 
ering of storms. It grows out of an 
inner certainty that you are doing 
the best you know how, of being 
sure of yourself because you have 
nothing to conceal. It comes finally 
to be forever in the place of fear.— 
Conservation News. 


You cannot corner a square man. 
—Curtis Folks. 


A Text 


Moreover, it is required in 
stewards, that a man _ be 
found faithful—1 Corinthi- 
ans, 4:2. 

Sent in by E. B. Beach, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The speciously clever people who 
have been running things and us, 
calling themselves benefactors, bid- 
ding all men admire their sagacity, 
telling the church to rise up and bless 
them, appear more and more in their 
true light, as poor ignorant souls who 
in a strange madness for power and 
money have overlooked the beauty 
and the worth of God’s great com- 
mon people.—Bernard Iddings Bell, 
D.D. 


There is no solution for any of our 
problems except in men. If you want 
to plan for a year, plant grain. If 
you want to plan for a decade, plant 
trees. If you want to plan for a cen- 
tury, plant men.—Chinese Proverb. 


Art little? Do thy little well; 
And for thy comfort know 
Great Men can do their greatest work 
No better than just so. 
—Goethe. 


Regardless of temporary wage re- 
ductions, which reduce people’s abili- 
ty to buy, we may feel certain that 
when our troubles are finally settled 
the average worker is going to have 
more money, and also more leisure, 
than ever before. With an increase 
in leisure time, ways must be found 
to get the best out of it. This will 
mean an increase in the desire for 
education, and more time for sport 
and recreation—Roy D. Chapin. 


Nothing is too hard if what you 
stand for is bigger than what you 
are.—Lady Astor. 


The successful man lengthens his 
stride when he discovers that the 
signpost has deceived him; the fail- 
ure looks for a place to sit down.-- 

The Lamp. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


No man climbs to the ladder top 
on an eight-hour schedule. The first 
man out the gate may be a good 
workman, but we'll wager the last 
man out of the gate is a better part- 
ner in the plant. The man who gives 
just the amount of effort he is paid 
to give is overpaid. Don’t lean—sup- 
port. Give more than is required 
every day in the year and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times you will 
receive more than you give.—Palm- 
texts. 


The sooner we come to understand 
that things can be done without our 
assistance, the sooner we reach our 
philosophy of life—Anderson M. 
Baten. 


Some people grow under respon- 
sibility, others merely swell.—Hub- 
bell. 


Unless a capacity for thinking be 
accompanied by a capacity for action, 
a superior mind exists in torture.— 
Benedetto Croce. 


He who reveals to me what is in 
me and helps me to externalize it in 
fuller terms of self-trust, is my real 
helper, for he assists me in the birth 
of those things which he knows are 
in me and in all men.—W. John 
Murray. 


When fifty-one per cent. of all the 
people want to give instead of to 
grab, I'll believe in Socialism.—El- 
bert Hubbard. 


Still you knowest that in the 
ardor of pursuit men lose sight of 
the goal from which they start.— 
Schiller. 


We cannot define God or any of 
the real values of life. What is the 
vague thing called forth that is worth 
living and dying for. Beauty, truth, 
friendship, love, creation—these are 
the great values of life. We can’t 
prove them, or explain them, yet they 
are the most stable things in our 
lives—Dr. Jesse Herman Holmes. 


Whatever is the matter with you, 
let your feelings soak at home and 
starch them stiff before the world.— 
Blanche Howard. 
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What’s New in Business 


Railroads Cancel 


Low Wage Drive 


EAR the end of June, a new 

chapter was written into the 
history of railroad wage wrangles, 
when Joseph B. Eastman, newly-ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion, in two days convinced railroad 
executives that they should cancel 
their latest drive for lower railroad 
wages, and continue the existing 
temporary agreement until July 1, 
1934. 

Until Eastman, acting unofficially 
and without direct authority, got the 
railroads to line up with the govern- 
ment’s policy toward wages, railroad 
executives and labor had looked for- 
ward to another of the long-drawn- 
out haggling and bargaining sessions 
which have characterized railroad 
wage disputes in the past. 

In January, 1932, railway execu- 
tives, led by fatherly Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, won the 
unions over to a temporary ten per 
cent. deduction from pay checks 
after a three-months’ conference, 
considered to be an unusually swift 
piece of work; but railroad manage- 
ment failed to put through a perma- 
nent reduction in basic wage rates. 
In December the agreement was ex- 


tended to October 31, 1933, after a 
weary session in Chicago’s Palmer 
House had threatened many times to 
break up in disorder. June 15 was 
set as the earliest date on which 
either side could serve notice that it 
wanted a change. 


When June 15 arrived, railroad 
executives lost no time in telling the 
unions that they wanted much more 
than a ten per cent. deduction from 
pay checks; they wanted instead a 
flat 2214 per cent. reduction in the 
basic wage scale. Alexander F. 
Whitney, chief wage negotiator for 
the unions, retorted “The railroads 
have no more chance of getting a 
wage reduction than they have of 
riding on the tail of Halley’s Comet.” 

The railroads may have made a 
tactical error in bringing up the sub- 
ject of substantial wage reductions 
at an unfortunate time; if they did, 
they made up for it by their ready 
acquiescence with Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s suggestion. But they 
were in desperate need of strength- 
ening a weak bargaining position. 
By starting with a high price, they 
hoped to get a satisfactory one in the 
end. Prospective inflation, the gov- 
ernment’s higher wage campaign, the 
fact that the railroads were request- 
ing lower charges for labor’s service 
in the face of their successful de- 
mand for higher charges for their 





A time-saving method of loading a truck employed by the United Parcel 

Service. A belt conveyor on castors, with an independent motor and a 

variable-speed gear, is pulled out at the foot of the package chute and 

reaches right into the car, saving many steps and much lifting. As the 
car is filled, the conveyor is pushed back toward the chute 





own freight services—all these fac- 
tors played into labor’s hand should 
it ask for increased wages. Finan- 
cial difficulties placed still more pres- 
sure on railroad management. Near- 
ly all variable costs, squeezed be- 
tween fixed charges and falling op- 
erating income, have given up their 
last drop of savings. Wages, on the 
other hand, are, basically, at the 1929 
level ; and wages are 65 per cent. of 
railroad operating expenses. Union 
men hurl accusations of short-sight- 
ed management at the railroads for 
their efforts to cut wages over the 
past three years. But the railroads 
can make a stinging counter-charge: 
By their last-ditch attitude toward 
reduced pay for employed members, 
railroad unions have kept average 
annual earnings per employee up to 
85 per cent. of the 1929 level—at the 
cost of many of the discharged 650,- 
000 who earn no income whatever. 

The next chapter in railroad wage 
controversies will be written on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1934, when either side can 
file notice that it wants a change to 
be put into effect on July 1. By then 
increased traffic and better earnings 
may have smoothed over the sharp 
edge of railroad resentment at union 
wage scales. But also by then, basic 
industries may have obtained action 
on their petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for lower 
freight rates. The steel industry, for 
example, says that pig iron rates 
have jumped more than 60 per cent. 
in the past twenty years; that almost 
half of the cost of producing pig 
iron consists of freight charges on 
raw materials. 


“Lost” Amendment 
Turns Up Again 


HIS year, the Child Labor 
Amendment—which gives Con- 
gress the power “to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the employment of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age” 
—has suddenly come to life. 
Although Congress put ratification 
up to the states nine years ago by 
passing the necessary resolution, only 
six states had approved it up to Jan- 
uary, 1933. And rejection by twenty- 
six states apparently had killed all 
chances of the amendment’s adoption. 
Interest in it died; it became known 
as the “lost” amendment. 
But, in June, New Jersey ratified 
the Child Labor Amendment. And 
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in June, scheduled for operation in several cities within a year. 








Other features: 





American Transit Association 
“Get-away” faster than any automobile is claimed for this last word in street-cars, tested in Brooklyn, New York, 


Noise-eliminating wheels and 


gears; rubber springs; fast-working brakes; improved lighting 


New Jersey’s ratification brought to 
seven the list of states which have 
done so this year, to thirteen the 
total which have approved the 
amendment—a gain of more than a 
hundred per cent. in six months. 
Behind this new lease on life is, 
principally, the depression. When 


_ jobs were plentiful, adults cared lit- 


tle about competition from low-wage 
child labor. But now, wage-earners 
and labor organizations are looking 
eagerly at the 500,000 jobs (accord- 
ing to the 1930 Census) held by 
workers under eighteen years of age 
in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. Advocates of the Child 
Labor Amendment—which include 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, churches and 
women’s clubs—are concentrating on 
this argument. 


A second cause of the new inter- 
est in the “lost” amendment is the 
campaign against sweatshop wages 
and working conditions now being 
carried on by, among others, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins. A 
third, perhaps, is a growing “amend- 
ment consciousness,” developed by 
adoption of the “Lame Duck” 
Amendment and the progress of the 
one to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


But the Child Labor Amendment 
has gained from the waning bitter- 
ness of its opponents as well as from 
the aggressiveness of its advocates. 
Those who have fought it are: (1) 
Certain manufacturers, who distrust 
the extension of Federal control into 
industry; (2) nearly all farmers, 
who are afraid that their children 
will no longer be allowed to do the 
chores; (3) many patriotic organiza- 
tions (the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, for example), which 
regard Federal regulation of child 
labor as “nationalization” of chil- 
dren; (4) a number of lawyers, 
politicians, students of government 
and newspapers, who believe child 
labor is a question for individual 


states, not for the Federal govern- 
ment, to settle. In this last group was 
even the “liberal” and crusading New 
York World.* 

Recent events have changed the 
attitude of many opponents. A num- 
ber of manufacturers now favor in- 
creased Federal authority as the best 
solution of many of their problems, 
as exemplified by their support of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act; lack of uniformity in state laws 
has penalized manufacturers in those 
states whose child labor laws are 
strictest. Farmers have begun to re- 
alize that the amendment would give 
Congress only the power to regu- 
late child labor; that laws must be 
passed to provide actual regulation; 
that their political strength would 
confine Federal legislation to children 
in industrial and urban occupations ; 
and that advocates of the amendment 
are avoiding any attempt to control 
child labor on farms or in homes, 
except through laws for compulsory. 
school attendance and against cruelty 
to children. 

Yet formidable opponents still exist. 
And they have a powerful set of argu- 
ments to support their belief that 
progress in state legislation is making 
Federal regulation unnecessary: (1) 
All states regulate working hours; 
(2) nearly all restrict night work by 
children; (3) number of gainfully 
employed children from ten to fifteen 
years old has dropped from, two mil- 
lion in 1910 to 667,000 in 1930—and 
most of those in 1930 were working 
on farms. 

Of the thirteen states which have 
ratified the amendment, seven have 
reconsidered a previous rejection. 
In two states, action on ratification 
is pending. In two more, the 
amendment will be introduced to spe- 
cial legislative sessions this year. But 
thirty-six states must approve the 
amendment before it becomes law, 
and thirteen have rejected it this 





*But the World’s successor, the equally crusad- 
ing New York World-Telegram, favors the Child 
Labor Amendment 





year. Consequently, its adoption is 
by no means a foregone conclusion. 
And advocates of the Child Labor 
Amendment can still envy the prog- 
ress made by opponents of prohibi- 
tion in getting their amendment rati- 
fied. 


New Plan Seeks to 
Foil Style Pirates 


ATE in June, members of New 

York City’s Merchants Ladies’ 
Garment Association took a drastic 
step to block one of the avenues 
through which dress designs are 
pirated. They voted to expel or to 
extract a fine of $1,000 from any 
member who leaves sample garments 
with a buying group when he makes 
a sales call. Garment producers claim 
that group buying offices in increas- 
ing numbers have asked that sample 
dresses be left with them for inspec- 
tics; and that, in the subsequent 
closed meetings of buyers to decide 
on purchases, many styles have been 
copied. 

If the plan works, however, it will 
plug but one of the many leaks 
through which style designs get out 
of the producer’s control and into 
general circulation. The pirating 
problem is a crucial one to the dress 
manufacturer, for a popular style is 
his most valuable asset. Patent or 
copyright laws can be used to protect 
it; but only nominally, for the legal 
procedure is slow, infringement is 
often difficult to prove and the num- 
ber of possible infringers is almost 
infinitely large. 

Parisian couturiers, to whom the 
world dress industry looks for style 
leadership, have been so harassed by 
design pirates that recently they have 
clapped down a rigid censorship on 
their style openings and have allowed 
entrance only to observers who pos- 
sess complete credentials and who are 
known to be far above stealing style 
designs. 
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The Bb. C. Forbes Prize Paper 
On Public Relations in the Utility Industry 


Relations with Regulatory Commissions 


HE relationships between the 

utilities and their regulatory 
bodies is a matter closely associated 
with problems of rate of return and 
financing, in addition to the broad 
problem of co-operating with regula- 
tory bodies for the purpose of an- 
ticipating general trends and formu- 
lating satisfactory policies. The 
urgent need for taking immediate 
steps to protect the utilities in some 
of the future developments which 
may be expected will necessarily 
bring the utilities and the regulatory 
commissions into more harmonious 
relationships. 

Already the trend is evident, and 
from the results which have been ob- 
tained, the movement appears to have 
brought mutual satisfaction. It was 
recently announced that rates in Bal- 
timore had been reduced following 
negotiations with the management of 
the utility in that city. The advan- 
tages of negotiations have already 
been recognized on a regional basis, 
as is indicated by a conference held 
in 1932, between the New England 
Power Association and the utility 
’ commissioners from several states. 

These examples indicate what can 
be accomplished harmoniously, ex- 
peditiously and efficiently, and sug- 
gest the value of still broader ap. 
plication. Analysis of the facts will 
undoubtedly reveal that this better 
approach is instigated largely by the 
newer and younger men within the 
utility industry. If for no other ad- 
vantages than those cited—and they 
seem to be sufficient—this trend of 
co-operation and closer relationship 
will continue, for it is within the 


One of the 45,- 
000 kilowatt 
turbo - genera- 
tors in the Co- 
lumbia Power 
station at the 
confluence of 
the Ohio and 
Big Miami Riv- 
ers—one of the 
most modern 
turbines in use 


By JOHN M. WHITTIER 


This is the second, and con- 
cluding, part of the manuscript 
which won the B. C. Forbes Prize 
of $250. The contest, conducted in 
co-operation with the Edison 
Electric Institute, had as its sub- 
ject the public relations of elec- 
tric light and power companies. 
The writer is head of the Indus- 
trial Development Division of 
Boston’s Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company. 


hearts and minds of younger men to 
carry out such programs whenever 
possible. 

This closer working relationship 
will bring with it a further desire to 
strengthen the power of the state 
commissions, and Mr. John E. Zim- 
merman recently emphasized the 
value of such a program to avoid the 
introduction of federal control. One 
of the most effective ways in which 
this can be accomplished is an in- 
sistence by the responsible utility 
leaders in each state that standard 
methods of accounting be established. 
Another obligation which most of 
the utilities have already accepted is 
to present more complete financial 
reports. 


HE value of empowering the 

commissions with more than 
usual control is indicated by the 
highly satisfactory methods which 
have been practiced in Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts commission may 
be open to the occasional criticism 
which results from all human en- 
deavor, but its policies have been to 
the advantage of customer and com- 
pany alike. The basis of its power 
and success lies in the strict account- 

















ing methods that have always been 
adhered to. Its knowledge of the true 
value of all operating companies has 
also prevented other operating com- 
panies within the state from purchas- 
ing each other and capitalizing their 
acquisitions on the basis of fictitious 
values. With a full knowledge of a 
company’s condition through con- 
stant recourse to complete accounting 
data, the Massachusetts commission 
has been enabled to limit the issu- 
ance of securities to those amounts 
which have been actually, honestly 
and prudently invested in the busi- 
ness. 

In the light of the very satisfactory 
experience in Massachusetts, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why more utili- 
ties have not advised similar regula- 
tory methods in their own states to 
avoid expensive litigation and ill-will. 

The general trend toward closer 
co-operation with regulatory com- 
missions and toward investing them 
with wider powers will eliminate 
much wasteful and useless discussion 
of legal rights. The question may 
well be asked—what profiteth a com- 
pany if it retains its legal rights but 
loses its friendly relationship with 
the courts, the commissions and the 
public? Utilities will find it prefer- 
able in the future to dispense with 
the services of most of their legal 
talent, and rely more completely on 
the business ability of their own ex- 
ecutives. The problems which will 


be discussed with regulatory bodies 
will be those of economic expediency 
and not constitutional right. 

For example, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now advocates. 
more than a generous return in times 
of prosperity to take care of reduced 
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revenues in times of depression, and 
certain state commissions conclude 
that what constitutes a reasonable 
rate of return must vary with the 
business cycle. It may well be asked 
why the utilities are entitled to more 
because of the protection afforded 
them against competition, or why 
even in their own enlightened self- 
interest they should not concur with 
these general expressions. 


HESE several opinions which 

suggest the basis on which the 
income of a utility should be based 
emphasize convincingly that the com- 
missions are in a convenient position 
to control the use of income for any 
unusual purposes; and if the utilities 
desire to administer such funds with 
wider discretion, it will be well to 
avail themselves of friendly assist- 
ance. It is probable that practically 
all utilities will be needful of wider 
discretion and will require commis- 
sion assistance and approval in the 
matter of revising capital structures 
and devoting more money for the 
write-down of certain accounts. 
Every central station should consider 
the immediate discussion of this 
problem with its regulatory body. 

In many cases central stations 
must reduce their capital structures 
voluntarily or they will find them- 
selves without the available revenue 
for interest and dividend require- 
ments. To urge a reorganization of 
capital structure is to promote no 
violation of sacred right, promise or 
confidence — legal and _ sentimental 
clamor notwithstanding. It is far 
better to lessen the weight on the 
upper stories than to have the entire 
house collapse. 

It is apparent that central stations 
will require the closest co-operation 
on the part of their regulatory com- 
missions in the solution of these 
many vexing problems, which may 
be expected to become more serious. 
It would be well, therefore, to im- 
prove these relationships as speedily 
as possible, and assist in the solution 
of those problems which are admit- 
tedly in the long-time interest of all 
central stations. The example of 
Massachusetts indicates that there is 
a reasonable course to pursue and 
that the voluntary adoption of certain 
principles will aid in securing the 
further co-operation of regulatory 
bodies, whose range of influence and 
control may be the determining fac- 
tor in the future development or stag- 
nation of many central stations. 


Employee Interests 


S a result of the many economies 
which have been necessary to 
bring operating expense in line with 
reduced revenues, the lot of the cen- 


tral station employees has not been 
one of complete enjoyment. Employ- 
ment by a utility has generally been 
considered as a means of securing 
regularity of employment under fav- 
orable working conditions and at 
satisfactory wages. Many employees 
have given up work in other kinds of 
business to accept less remunerative 
employment only to find themselves 
suddenly no longer needed by the 
utility. It will quite generally be 
agreed that the status of utility em- 
ployees has undergone a drastic 
change, and with the change has 
come a new problem. 

Management must now decide 
whether it should reduce its person- 
nel to the lowest possible limit of size 
and increase wages when conditions 
improve, or whether it should in- 
crease the number of its employees 
and reduce their working week with 
a resultant decrease in compensation. 
In either case, the utilities will soon 
find themselves, in common with in- 
dustry in general, compelled to op- 
erate some form of unemployment 
insurance which will be cared for 
through the establishment of ade- 
quate unemployment reserves. 


The actual work of reducing the 
number of employees is neither pleas- 
ant nor easy. It does seem, however, 
that regardless of the immediate 
problem it is essential that retention 
of employees be based largely on 
their relative efficiency. To determine 
this efficiency is not a matter of con- 
cern alone to any individual depart- 
ment head; rather it is a problem for 
a highly capable and well paid per- 
sonnel director. When it becomes 
evident that an employee of promise 
cannot advance further in his own 
department, whatever the reason, the 
personnel director must place him 
elsewhere; but always he must make 
the move as part of a unified pro- 
gram. The expense of such an in- 
dividual will be considerable but the 
investment will be definitely repaid 
through a greatly improved efficiency 
and morale. 


Each utility, in fairness to its own 
capable employees and to those new 
candidates who seek employment, 
should carefully supervise the work 
of its younger men. It is as harmful 
to have too many highly trained men 
as it is to have too few, and it should 
be the duty of the personnel director 
to effect a proper balance, and not to 
so overcrowd his organization with 
trained men that there are not avail- 
able sufficient good positions for their 
advancement. 


A more careful selection of new 
material and a truly well-supervised 
course of instruction is much less 
costly and much preferable to the 
rather common method of taking an 
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excessive number of men who must 
shift for themselves after a short 
period of probation and eventually 
look elsewhere for opportunity or be 
reduced below their normal efficiency 
by continued employment in work 
which does not call forth their best 
talents. It seems as though all com- 
panies should give this problem major 
consideration and place in the hands 
of a highly capable and understanding 
executive the problems of personnel 
direction. 

Under this executive should also be 
centralized all activities affecting the 
welfare, improvement and education 
of employees. In many cases it will 
be found desirable to reduce the ex- 
tent of employee activities to avoid 
any semblance of paternalism. The 
adoption of old age retirement sys- 
tems has proved its value in the test 
of our present experiences and should 
be adopted by those companies which 
desire to obtain the proper balance 
in their employee relationships. The 
utilities have a distinct obligation to 
their employees to maintain adequate 
compensation, reasonable permanence 
and security of jobs, and proper pro- 
vision for sickness and disability. 


Conclusion 

HE new type of management, 

whose advent is already evident 
in the electric industry, and its rela- 
tionship to employees, customers, 
commercial groups, and regulatory 
commissions constitute the truly ef- 
fective public relations of our central 
stations. This new type of manage- 
ment will be motivated by new in- 
centives in the performance of its 
obligations, and can be expected to 
attain a position of honest dealing 
and integrity which is beyond re- 
proach. 

There will be a more careful ad- 
ministration of matters pertaining to 
personnel, a more deliberate consid- 
eration of rates and regulations af- 
fecting all types of customers, a 
keener devotion to community prob- 
lems through a more personal famil- 
iarity with civic and commercial 
groups, and a more enlightened ap- 
preciation of the value of co-operative 
activity with regulatory bodies. The 
more important problems which will 
be solved through these relationships 
have been considered and the chal- 
lenge to utility executives to accept 
their responsibility is of universal 
interest to the electrical industry. 

Never before were the actions of 
infliential men of affairs invested 
with such far-reaching responsibility. 
They must be motivated not solely 
by profit, but by patriotism. The 
whole is greater than any part. High 
finance and big business must pon- 
der how proposed acts would affect 
our entire social structure. 
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Business Trends at a Glance 
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ABOVE 100 RECOVERY 


ness Recovery Index has shown 

itself to be both a delicate and 
a prompt indicator of changes, in the 
business trend. 

Business men who want to know 
what lies just ahead in these days of 
rapid change will do well to watch 
this index closely through the Sum- 
mer months. 


QO NCE more Forses new Busi- 


A Prophecy 


On this page on June 15, ForBes 
said: “The greatest force of the busi- 
ness improvement which has charac- 
terized the past three months has 
now spent itself. . . The Recov- 
ery Index has turned down from its 
recent peak. . . Evidence of this 
slowing up should soon appear in re- 
ports on various lines of business.” 

This first down turn in the Recov- 
ery Index came during the last week 
of May. Some of the other evidences 
of a slowing down which have since 
appeared elsewhere are: 

A sidewise movement of the stock 
market, beginning the first week of 
June in the rails. 

A decrease during June in the 
number of commodity price rises, 
and an increase in the number of 
price declines. (Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc. report 67 price rises as of June 
7, 58 as of June 14, and 33 as of 
June 21; and 28 price declines as of 
June 21 against 15 as of June 14.) 

Correspondingly, the Annalist 
weekly index of wholesale commodity 
prices fell off on June 20 for the first 
time in weeks. 

Improvement in the business fail- 
ure situation has been slowing down 
during June (particularly in contrast 
to 1931.) 


Improvement Marches On 


This forecast of June 15 also 
stated: “The recent drop in the Re- 
covery Index does not mean that re- 
covery from the depression has 
ceased. It means merely that it is 


proceeding at a less rapid rate.” 
This statement, too, has been borne 
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— BELOW 100 NO RECOVERY 


Last issue, our index signalled 
a slowing up in business recov- 
ery. As shown below, other 

* evidences of this slow-down have 
since appeared. 

What now? Will business im- 
provement continue through the 
Summer, and, if so, will it be 
rapid recovery or slow recovery? 

The answer given by the Re- 
covery Chart and the figures on 
which it is based are here given, 
as a guide to Summer-time 
business decisions. 


out by the subsequent developments. 

Busiest of all important industries 
has been that of cotton textile manu- 
facturing. In the middle of June, 
cotton activity was reported by the 
New York Cotton Exchange to be at 
the highest level in four years, and 
at twice the level of June 1932. Only 
a slight further improvement would 
have been necessary to set an all-time 
record. 

Freight carloadings have continued 
to show a healthy increase. Loadings 
of the week ended June 17 were the 
highest of the Spring, although last 
year the peak was made in March 
and 1931’s peak was in April. 

Improvement in the steel picture 
has been almost too rosy. In Janu- 
ary, production of steel ingots was 
running less than 60 per cent. of the 
figure for a year earlier. In June it 
had reached 300 per cent. of produc- 
tion a year earlier. To put the matter 
another way, in June of this year 
steel mills were three times as active 
as in April of this year, whereas in 
1932, June activity was but three- 
fourths of April activity. 

Encouragement has also begun to 
come, at last, to the building industry. 
Value of May building permits was 
91.2 per cent. of that of a year 
earlier, whereas in all previous 
months of this year permits have 
been less than 50 per cent. of 1932 
permits. Readers who watched the 
tabloid indicators published in this 
department last Winter, and saw how 
such changes as this signalled real 
improvement to come will not be sur- 





prised if, in June, building permits 
pass the 1932 mark. 

Residence construction is already 
reported to be ahead of last year, and 
such affiliated industries as_ the 
plumbing supply trade have been re- 
porting gratifying increases. 

Interesting, too, is the continued 
improvement in the lumber situation. 
In the weeks of June 10 and June 17 
new orders for Southern pine, for 
instance, were 77 per cent. and 56 
per cent. ahead of orders at the same 
time last year. 


What to Expect Now 


Readers will notice that the Re- 
covery Index (above) has once more 
moved up, then down, since our issue 
of June 15. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
for the third week of June, it again 
turned upward, but did not reach 
either of the two preceding peaks. 
. . . In other words, it is see-sawing. 

As a matter of fact, this is a very 
healthy condition. An unbroken 
rapid advance such as business ex- 
perienced during the late Spring, 
might mean troublesome setbacks and 
readjustments. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of evidence that the 


Recovery Index will stay well above | 


normal for some time to come. 

In our June issue (“This Year, No 
Summer Slump?”) we stated, after 
a special analysis, that “there will be 
a Summer slump in some localities 
but it will be much less widespread 
than for many years past. The net 
effect for the country as a whole will 
be an unbroken continuance of im- 
provement.” 

Trends since this statement was 
made have been almost precisely in 
line with our anticipation. We there- 
fore repeat it as a statement of what 
is most likely to happen this Summer, 
and readers with business decisions 


to make may place reliance upon it. | 


Should anything happen to disturb 
this trend, the change will be quick- 
ly signalled in the Business Recovery 
Index. 
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Will Recovery Act Revolutionize Your Business? 


(Continued from page 10) 


ities, labor and consumer represen- 
tatives, members of competing in- 
dustries and any others interested in 
the code may voice suggestions and 
objections. If the code is modified 
as a result of the hearings, it is re- 
ratified by the industry. Finally, it 
is submitted to President Roosevelt 
for his approval. If he approves, 
the code becomes law. 

3. What provisions should be in- 
cluded in the code? The administra- 
tors ask for two codes. The first, 
or basic code, to be put into effect 
with all possible speed, should deal 
only with maximum hours, minimum 
wages and emergency measures to 
halt destructive competitive practices 
(predatory price-cutting, for exam- 
ple). Its wording need require no 
more space than a single sheet of 
type-written text. The second code, 
to be submitted later, may go into 
more detail in defining fair and un- 
fair trade practices; here is where 
discounts, premiums, rebates, sell- 
ing methods, credit practices, ac- 
counting procedures and other mat- 
ters of detail come in. 

4. Will each industry be required 
to adopt a uniform accounting sys- 
tem? There will be no requirement ; 
It is a matter for the industry to de- 
cide in formulating its code. Uni- 
form accounting provisions are en- 
couraged by the administrators and 
probably will be found highly de- 
sirable by each industry. 

5. Will machine-hours as well as 
labor-hours be limited? That is the 
wish of the administrators, but the 
details should be worked out by the 
industry in setting up its code. 

6. Can new producers enter an in- 
dustry? Temporarily the administra- 
tors will use moral pressure to “dis- 
courage’ new entrants who would 
increase productive capacity in an in- 
dustry which already has sufficient 
capacity. But in the long run, new 
entrants who bring in new and more 
efficient methods will not be discour- 
aged. 

7. Will the use of new labor-sav- 
ing machinery be discouraged? Tem- 
porarily it may be in order to provide 
emergency jobs; but not permanent- 
ly, for the administrators intend to 
put no stumbling blocks in the path 
of increased industrial efficiency. 

8. How should industries be clas- 
sified for the purpose of setting up 
codes? That is a matter to be settled 
by the industry itself. The fewer 
the industries, the fewer the codes 
and the simpler the job of the ad- 
ministrators in approving them. The 
Census of Manufactures classifica- 
tion is a good guide. 


9. Should codes be horizontal or 
vertical? They can be either. The 
important thing is that the provisions 
of the code be equitable to all who 
are affected by them. Shoe manu- 
facturers may have one code, shoe 
retailers another; or they may sub- 
mit a code jointly with separate sec- 
tions for each. Provisions which af- 
fect the policies of retailers should 
not be inserted in a manufacturers’ 
code without joint discussion. Con- 
flicts between codes will be ironed 
out in the public hearings. 

10. How will the administrators 
deal with the members of an indus- 
try? Through the industry’s trade 
association or through other repre- 
sentative groups of its members. 
Present plans are that the trade as- 
sociation notify the administrator of 
code violations; the administrator 
will discipline the offender if he is 
found guilty. 

11. Will only one trade associa- 
tion be recognized in each industry? 
Not necessarily, but preferably, in 
the interests of simplicity. Mergers 
of competing trade associations are 
considered to be desirable. But 
minority groups will be given careful 
attention at the public hearings. 

12. How will labor interests be 
protected? First by the administra- 
tors’ point of view, which is to in- 
sure higher wages, shorter hours, 
good working conditions. Second, by 
labor representatives present at the 
public hearings. Third, by the ad- 
ministration’s labor advisory board. 

13. Will the administrators en- 
courage unionization of labor? Defi- 
nitely, no. But if labor wishes to 
organize of its own accord there will 
be no objection. The administrators 
will “not allow the Act to be used 
as an instrument to unionize any in- 
dustry.” 

14. Must all companies within an 
industry join that industry's trade 
association? No. But it is likely that 
it will be advantageous for most 
companies to join the trade associa- 
tion, though the code applies to all 
companies, whether or not members 
of a trade association. 

15. Js the Industrial Recovery 
Act a temporary measure? Section 2 
(c) states that the Act and its ef- 
fectuating machinery cease to be 
in force after two years. Neverthe- 
less, activities seem to be going ahead 
on the assumption that it will be 
permanent. 

16. Will production be allocated 
among manufacturers in order to 
spread work geographically? The ad- 
ministrators have that in mind. But 
they have not gone into detail on it, 
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HAY FEVER RELIEF 


without drugs or travel 





Installed in your office or home, you 
are assured of a plentiful supply of 
air that is filtered and cleansed of irri- 
tants. Thus, after spending 8 or 10 
hours in pollen-free air your bodily 
resistance is raised so that you can go 
through the rest of the day with com- 
paratively slight discomfort. 


Users Say... 
“I-now sleep flat on my back every 
night.”’ 
“I no longer lose six to eight weeks 
from my business every year.”’ 


“Within 24 hours after installation 
the frightful irritation subsided.” 


“Sleep peacefully at the height of 
the hay fever season.’”” 


WHAT IT IS 


The Maxim-Campbell Silencer is a 
small, attractively designed unit which 
fits any standard home or office 
window. 


It is installed on the window sill, and 
the window is closed on the frame 
which holds the Silencer. To operate, 
you plug in to an electric socket. 


As outside air is mechanically and 
silently drawn into the room, the 
Silencer absorbs all noise in a laby- 
rinth. 


At the same time it filters the air, re- 
moving 97 percent of the dirt, dust, 
soot and pollen. This pure air is circu- 
lated in the room. 


EASY TO BUY 


Only $10.00 down and a few cents a 
day BUYS this great equipment. An 
initial payment of $10.00 brings you 
this equipment at home or at the office. 
CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 
100 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone AShland 4-8426 


Division of F-7-1 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 





MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





Gentlemen :—Please send me without obligation, 
complete details about the Maxim-Campbeli 
Silencer & Air Filter. 

EE ee ee eT ANE ee ee en on 


Addreszs............. ascescibseaagiadachdigiasiieticcksthmuabaiiebeibeuaaneaaaal 

















ERTAIN stocks have been 
definitely forecast to reach 


higher levels. Jisted in this 
week’s issue of the Business 
Economic Digest, they repre- 
sent the NET opinion of 
America’s foremost financial 
advisers. 


Send now for complimentary copy 
of this important issue of the 
Digest! 


The Business conomicDigest 
Gage P Wright Pres 
342Madison Ave NewYork. NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week's issue of the Digest. 
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MARKET TERMS 
and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York | 




















Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


bees Div. 64-1, Babson Park, Mass. cum 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















and are inclined to let each industry 
work out its own formula in its code. 

17. Does the minimum wage set 
up in each code apply to all classes 
of labor? It applies only to unskilled 
labor, the bottom layer. The ad- 
ministrators expect that other wage 
classes will be adjusted upward in 
the same proportion as the unskilled 
labor class. But to set minimum 
wages for every class of labor in 
each industry is a task the adminis- 
trators refuse to shoulder. 

18. Will minimum wages vary by 
localities and by industries? They 
will vary by localities according to 
variations in the cost of living, and 
each industry in the same locality 
may pay a different minimum wage. 

19. What is the standard for a 
minimum wage? A _ yet-to-be-deter- 
mined “decent living’ wage, not a 
“bare living’ wage. Probably the 


FORBES for 


lowest acceptable wage will be ten 
or twelve dollars a week, but only in 
localities where living costs are at 
rock-bottom. 

To answer all the questions raised 
by the Industrial Recovery Act 
might duplicate material which al- 
ready is available. Readers should 
study the wording of the Act itself, 
the statement made by President 
Roosevelt when he signed the Act, 
and Bulletin 2 of the National Re- 
covery Administration, each of which 
will be sent free of charge on ap- 
plication to the Public Relations 
Division, Industrial Recovery Board, 
Washington. Your trade association 
is an excellent source of more de- 
tailed information. Should any ad- 
ditional questions arise, FORBES 
will be glad to help readers in 
answering them. 


About Important People 


B ACK an 
1916, Wiscon- 
sin University’s 
football team 
was inglorious- 
ly beaten by 
Minnesota. Two 
days later Coach 
Paul Withing- 
ton applied stern 
measures. The team’s trainer, equipped 
with a plank as heavy as he could swing, 
was stationed—in each practice—at the 
port stern of the man who was to carry 
the ball. Readers may imagine the rest. 

. In its next game, Wisconsin surprised 
the football world by holding the champion 
Illini. to a scoreless tie. 

One of the halfbacks thus instructed in 
the value of keeping on his toes was a 
farm boy named Glenn Lion Gardiner, in 
honor of an ancestral Lion Gardiner who 
once entertained Captain Kidd at his 
island home off the shores of Connecticut. 
That he is still on his toes, those at Wash- 
ington concerned with wage and working- 
hour problems under the Industrial Re- 
covery Act have recently been learning. 

It was after the War and an extra year 
at Wisconsin that Gardiner (B.A., M.A.) 
was hired by Samson Tractor Company 
as a labor scout. (Those were the days 
when men you paid for this week’s, work 
were liable not to show up next week, or 
ever again, and had to be replaced in a 
hurry.) When General Motors wrote 
Finis to Samson operations, he was the 
one remaining member of the employment 
department, and was made Employment 
Manager at Janesville for Chevrolet and 
Fisher Body when these two divisions 
took over the Samson plants. In spare 





Glenn Lion Gardiner 


time, he ran for alderman, was elected. 
Not many months after this the Exten- 


sion Department of the University of Wis- 
consin found itself “in a pickle.” A new 
course in the training of factory foremen 
had proved a complete failure. Professor 
John R. Commons of the State’s “brain 
trust” offered the solution: 


ner.” 
The consequences could scarcely be 
foreseen. “In spare time” Gardiner wrote 


a new foremanship course for the Uni- 
versity, took it into the chair factories in 
Sheboygan and the Rueping tannery in 
Fond du Lac where the other had failed, 
made it a success, then continued writing 
books and articles on foremanship. Later, 
when the Oakland Motor Car Company 
was being salvaged by General Motors, 
Oakland drafted him from Chevrolet, to 
train all foremen at Pontiac. 

It was in 1927 that Julius Forstmann 
(owner of Forstmann Woolen Company 
and the private yacht that rivals J. P. 
Morgan’s as the world’s largest) engaged 
Gardiner to train Forstmann overseers. A 
year later he became Forstmann’s special 
assistant at the mills. Since 1929 this 
company has almost completely revolu- 
tionized operations, foresightedly spending 
millions during the darkest days on a new 
power house, new equipment, new proces- 
ses, new layouts. In all these changes, 
Glenn Gardiner has been actively respon- 
sible, yet “in spare time” administers a 
Forstmann educational fund of several 
million dollars; writes constantly on fore- 
manship; edits a weekly service for fore- 
men, supervisors, and other executives; is 
called on frequently for talks to manage- 
ment societies and foremen’s clubs; con- 
ducts an extension course in foremanship 
for Columbia University and continues to 
supervise the studies of foremen in Wis- 
consin; serves as a corporation director; 
and now goes to Washington three days 
a week to help the Government in wage 
and working-hour studies. Friends 
wonder if somewhere there is an invisible 
plank! 





“Get Gardi- - 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
new book 
SELF-HELP S 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
3ut supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 
We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 


blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- - 


render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 


Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by 


B. C. FORBES 





READY NOW 





Just the book you are looking for to give your sales- 
men and other employes new pep—new courage—new 
confidence in themselves. 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book, stoutly made, 
durably bound, fits handily into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or woman must have 
to get ahead and to be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative— Hold On to Your 
Self-Respect— Personality — Honesty —Health— 
Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little book. Read 
it—then let us quote you terms for quantities sufficient 
to give one to each of your associates and workers! 


25c a copy—attractive discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


_— i A A A LF A A A SS SS A 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120-5th Ave., New York. 


Herewith 25 cents for which you may send me a copy of 
SELF-HELPS by B. C. FORBES. 


Also quote me special prices for ............ copies. 

NN ok CURRIN Le knee eekn ee nea ‘ 
Te OR FOE oi ooo cccccannevisadesKeessbtesedeneeeneel ‘ 
DIE oi. ck ce ecbadikhe neared brain kenensediehatyeee ane 
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CENT-SIBLE 
INVESTING! 


AD 


IT’s an investment in good 
cheer --- this 20c you pay for 
the big bottle of Canada Dry’s 
new Sparkling Water. 

And you must admit that 
this price is down to 1933 
levels. For the big bottle 
makes anywhere from five to 
eight long, tall drinks. 

You can’t buy a better 
sparkling water at any price! 
The extra sparkle—the extra 
zest—and extra tang it gives, 
makes it quite a delightful 
mixer. And it’s just as de- 
lightful as a table water. 

Remember the low price— 
20c (plus the usual 5c bottle 
deposit). Your dealer has it. 


Priced slightly higher in some ter- 
ritories where freight rates do not 
permit return of bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 
= 




















Recovery Days 


Employers everywhere are busy 
with the new ideals and new prob- 
lems of shorter hours, higher 
wages and steadier jobs. 


Group Insurance, for sickness and 
death benefits, can be well fitted 
into the new order of employee 
relationships. 


Employers who have not yet in- 
stalled such benefits are invited 
to consult us freely. 


THE ¥ 
PRUDENTIAL 
WAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 


al a 


— 
FOUNDED BY 
JOUN F. ORVOEN 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















FORBES for 


News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


NDUSTRY _ Studies 

Control Bill. National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce is appointing 
a committee “to make a 
study of the provisions 
of the Industrial. Recov- 
ery Act and to report 
back on the desirability 


of adopting a trade 
code.” 
-The industry control 


phases had already been 
gone over carefully, of 
course, both by the Cham- 
ber and its individual 
members, but the official 
designation of a commit- 
tee for further consid- 
eration took place June 
15th. Sufficient confusion still exists in 
everybody’s mind, I think, to forbid ac- 
curate predictions about further action. 

Most executives, I find, are in full 
sympathy with the minimum wage idea 
and are not opposed to the shorter-hours 
plan when it is applied to the industry as 
a whole. Licensing features, I think, 
still are not looked at askance by as 
many as are the collective bargaining 
provisions, despite final modifications in 
the latter before the bill was passed by 
Congress. 

While emphasizing the need for fur- 
ther detailed study before determining 
whether or not a definite code of trade 
practices will be helpful, Alvan Macau- 
ley, Packard chief and re-elected presi- 
dent of the N. A. C. C., says that there 
may be opportunities under the terms 
of the bill for further economies through 
improved trade practices which in turn 
would be reflected in lower costs. In 
that case, he says, “We shall want to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity as it 
has always been our policy to do all we 
can, consistent with maintenance of 
quality, to keep costs down. This is par- 
ticularly true now, when we are faced 
with the probability of price increases 
growing out of increased commodity 
prices.” 


ORE About Prices. A man down 
in Wall Street last week offered to 
bet the president of a big automobile 
company $100 that passenger car prices 
would go up at least 50 per cent. in the 
next twelve months. I don’t think the 
increase will be of any such propor- 
tions—neither does the automobile presi- 
dent; yet he didn’t take the bet. 
Last issue I said that I didn’t think 
other companies would follow Chrysler 
in reducing prices. Since then I have 


talked with the chief executives of five 
or six large competitive organizations 
and am more convinced than ever that 
the automobile price trend is going to 
be upward. 


Already makers are pay- 








ing higher prices for 
many materials of con- 
struction; inventories 
contracted for at a guar- 
anteed price from sup- 
pliers have been depleted 
rapidly by the continu- 
ance of brisk sales dur- 
ing June. Passage of the 
industrial control bill 
augurs higher rather 
than lower production 
costs all along the line. 
Even the continued sev- 
erity of competition can 
scarcely hold prices to 
current low levels much 
longer. 


\TYLE Changes Costly. Every time a 

really radical change is made in auto- 
mobile construction some manufacturer 
or group has to risk a fortune to find 
out if the public likes it or not. Even 
changes which seem minor in character 
from the standpoint of the layman usual- 
ly mean changes in dies, tools and equip- 
ment running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Sudden radical changes, therefore, 
have been rare, although many makers 
would like to experiment with public 
fancy more than they do—if only it 
didn’t cost so much. One way of get- 
ting around this difficulty is to build up 
a handful of special, fairly high priced 
jobs, display them widely at automobile 
shows, present them as “a car of the 
future” and use them as a basis for 
checking public reaction. 

This method has been used recently 
and successfully. I think it logical to 
believe that it will be used again to 
sound public opinion before “produc- 
tion” jobs are developed. It would be a 
good way to introduce in 1934 such a 
radical design as a rear-engined car, for 
example, or other similar constructions 
toward which the technical development 
of the industry has been moving for a 
long while but concerning which public 
reaction remains to be determined. 


WO Shows, As Usual. The New 
York and Chicago automobile shows, 
the two exhibits held each year under 
the auspices of the car manufacturers, 
will be held in 1934 as usual. The New 
York show will open Saturday, January 
6 and the Chicago show on January 27. 
Every few years somebody starts a 
movement urging abandonment of these 
two exhibits and concentration by manu- 


facturers on a single show to be held | 


in Detroit. Last January the subject got 
editorial treatment again in Detroit 
newspapers. But the movement, for 
sound reasons, again failed to get any 
support from manufacturers. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Letters from Readers 


Precedes Reality 


“Forses forecasts important trends, both 
good and bad, before they become a real- 
ity."—-Epwin S. Frrenpiy, Business Man- 
ager, The Sun, New York. 


A Clean Slate? 


“Suppose a way could be found for the 
cancellation of debts (capital, not merchan- 
dise debts) and every person be given a 
chance to start again with a clean slate? 
What would result? 

“Would not wholesale cancellation start 
things going !”—Rosert T. Harper, Akron, 
Ohio. 

One result: 109 billion dollars 
worth of life insurance policies 
would become worthless. Millions 
of families would be deprived of 
hard earned, potential security. — 


Not very nice to contemplate, is 
it?—Ed. 


Bouquet for $s 


“Your whole magazine is good but it 
would not have the same appeal to me it 
does without your department, The $s in 
Inventions.”—W. E. O’DonoGHvE, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


A Prediction 


“Forpes has always been full of thought 
provoking articles, new ideas, and the lat- 
est developments in business. 

“From reading Forses I am convinced 
that the next fifteen years will see even 
greater advancement than the past, and 
the future holds unsurpassed opportunities 
in almost every field of human activity.”— 
Frep CoHEN, Chicago. 


Let Honorable Bankers Alone 


“I have read your article entitled ‘Mor- 
gan Investigation Debunked’ with a great 
deal of satisfaction and entire approval. 
You have certainly treated this subject 
fairly, both from the standpoint of the 
House of Morgan and from that of the 
public. Certainly we do not want to perse- 
cute honorable bankers. We have need of 
them.”—C. C. HALL, vice-president, Dura- 
metallic Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Little Laugh 

One business man said to another at 
luncheon: 

“Well, did you preach your wife that 
sermon on economy that you were talking 
about ?” 

“Sure did,” said the second business man. 

“Any results?” 

“Yep, [’ve given up smoking.” 


Stockholder: “You certainly have a nice 
looking bunch of stenographers. Where do 
you find them?” 

Stock Broker: “I usually find them in 


the corner arranging their hair and powder- 


ing their noses.” 


_ Blinks: “Who was that fellow who 

jumped out of the twenty-fourth window ?” 
Jinks: “Oh, he was a guy who was al- 

ways getting in on the ground floor.” 
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nap out of 
Snap 
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Refresh yourself 


Bounce back to normal 


Yes yawn. You're tired .. . And you lag in your 
work. Take a minute for an ice-cold Coca-Cola, and bounce 
back to normal. e An ice-cold Coca-Cola is more than just a 
drink. It’s a very particular kind of drink—combining those 
pleasant, wholesome substances which foremost scientists 
say do most in restoring you to your normal self. Really deli- 


cious, itinvites a pause—the pause that refreshes. o 12» cocrco.s co., snanrn, on 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of Listed 
Securities offers diversification 
and safety to both the large 
and small investor. 


We have prepared an interest- 
ing booklet which explains the 
many advantages offered by 
odd lot trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F.582 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


New York Stock Exchange 
| 
| 





Members 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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BUY THIS $15 STOCK 
FOR QUICK PROFIT 


We have discovered a low-priced stock which should 
benefit tremendously from better times. This issue, 
po cy sells for only $15 a share, could easily double in 
price. 

We have made an extensive study of this stock. Ac- 
cording to our calculations, this issue will rapidly ad- 
vance from its present price of around 15 to approxi- 
mately 21. There should be hesitation at this figure and 
then another upswing to around 31. After backing and 





filling around the 31 level, there should be a third and 
final spurt which should not end until a price of approxi- 
mately 40 is reached. If our forecast is correct—and it 
is based upon tried principles which have operated suc- 
cessfully for years—your purchase of this stock now may 
ultimately result in a profit of over 150%. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting little book, ‘‘“MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.”’ No charge—no obliga- 
tion. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Div. 412, Chimes’ Bldg., Syracuse, 


INC. 
N.Y. 

















What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


URRENT UNITED OPINION Bulletin 

summarizes the latest buying advices 
of 15 leading financial authorities. Gives 
definite buying ranges. 


| Sapoente-o will find this list of outstanding 
stocks an invaluable guide to action in 
the present market. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 16-—FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston, Mass. 
merrier mmm 2 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Trading Range Possible for a While, but Advance 
Does Not Appear Ended 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


OR the past couple of issues, and 
Pcsveziaty in the June 15th issue, we 

remained generally bullish for the 
longer-swing but allowed some part profit- 
taking on the basis of an anticipated inter- 
mediate reaction. We suggested that such 
a reaction would be sharp but short, show- 
ing abrupt declines of perhaps 5 or 10 
points in a couple days. The reaction 
which came suddenly around the middle 
of June was of just such a character. In 
just three days the accredited averages 
dropped about 11 points and then recov- 
ered. 

To that extent, therefore, our prophecies 
of intermediate reaction have been rather 
closely fulfilled, but we are not yet cer- 
tain that full reaction has been completed. 
The market has made very little progress 
throughout most of the past month, and 
has been forming a technical pattern which 
might lead into renewed decline. We still 
think that such weakness would be only 
intermediate, if it comes at all, but it could 
serve to carry the averages down nearer 
our bottom objectives which were given 
last issue. 


UCH objectives for intermediate de- 

cline were quoted at around 73 on the 
above Times average, 80 for Dow-Jones, 
68 for Standard and 93 for the Tribune 
compilation. As noted above, there are 
still possibilities, therefore, of further re- 
cession but we question whether further 
weakness would get very close to those 
figures. They were given as the theoretical 
extremes for intermediate recession and 
we still feel that they are pretty extreme. 

As a matter of fact, we are inclined to 
feel that even if we should get further 
recession, the declines would not go much 
below the extreme lows of our sharp 
shake-out of June 16th. In speaking last 
issue of the indications that such a sud- 
den shake-out was near, we also suggested 


that it would be followed by an irregular 
“area formation” for a couple weeks, and 
we continue of that mind. 


N other words, we think that the mid- 

June shake-out represented the begin- 
ning of a trading range, with prices now 
more likely to swing up and down within 
the area marked out by the previous highs 
for the movement and the extreme lows 
of June 16th. 

How long such an area pattern would 
continue it is almost impossible to forecast 
now, but our feeling is that it might last 
for another couple of weeks. We also feel, 
however, that whenever it does come to 
an end, prices will break out again on the 
up-side rather than on the decline. 


UR long and successful speculative 

campaign for short-swing traders was 
finally completed on June 16th, when the 
averages broke below our stop-loss pro- 
tection of Thursday, June lst, for a few 
hours. This campaign, inaugurated in the 
April 1st issue, with the above average 
around 50, therefore showed a trading 
profit of 30 points or 60 per cent. 

In view of the possibilities for an ir- 
regular market, we are not inaugurating 
a new campaign just now, but we do sug- 
gest speculative buying on any renewed re- 
action to around the lows of June loth. 
Furthermore, the penetration of our stop- 
loss levels on that date was so short and 
small that many traders may not have 
been stopped out in individual issues, and 
in such case we would continue to hold the 
speculative long position. 

In a general way, therefore, while we 
expect greater irregularity for a while, we 
are still bullish for the longer-swing. We 
continue to advise retention of the bulk 
of long-swing investment holdings, and we 
would much rather buy on weakness than 
sell on strength. —June 26, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates en request 
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JULY 1, 1933 


Wall Street 


Pointers 


HE MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIALS are much slower to realize 
the laggirg and cumulative effects of 
such a turn as has recently taken place, 
and they can continue to benefit from 
real consumer buying without further 
stimulus of inflation scares, now that 
the ball has finally been started rolling. 
As previously noted, we should not 
advise complete desertion of the com- 
modity issues, for they also are in an 
upward trend and will again come for- 
ward into the lime-light on any further 
threats of inflation or actual steps in 
that direction. We merely feel that for 
the time being the commodities have 
discounted their ammunition to a larger 
degree than the industrial classification. 


TEELS AND MOTORS would there- 

for be our favorite groups for the 
time being, with special interest in in- 
dividual issues like Chrysler, General 
Motors, Otis Steel, McKeesport Tin 
Plate, Bethlehem Steel, Crucible, Na- 
tional Steel, Republic, Sloss-Sheffield, 
Hudson Motors, Nash, Packard, Stude- 
baker, Auburn, Mack Trucks and Gra- 
ham-Paige. Most of these stocks have 
been recommended before but we still 
think well of them. 

Other industrial groups which we fa- 
vor include the oils, motor accessories, 
railway equipment, metals, the “prohibi- 
tion” group, electrical equipments, tex- 
tiles and the aviation and farm equip- 
ment classifications. 


EW YORK SHIPBUILDING, both 

common and preferred, were 
singled out for special and individual 
recommendation in this section of the 
April 15th issue. Since that date the 
common has advanced from 7 to 18, a 
gain of more than 100 per cent., while 
the preferred has moved up from 65 to 
around 90. 

As anticipated in that original recom- 
mendation, much of the recent spectacu- 
lar gain in this company’s securities has 
been due to talk of huge Government 
spending of industrial recovery funds on 
new naval vessels. It seems quite logi- 
cal to expect that if the plans are car- 
ried out New York Shipbuilding ought 
to get a few new vessels out of the deal 
anyway. 

On such a basis the stocks are perhaps 
good for still further worth-while ad- 
vances (especially the preferred) but in 
view of the rapid gains, the possible 
slip-ups in eventual business and the 160 
per cent. profit in a little over two 
months, we should think at least partial 
taking of such profits quite justified at 
this time. 


ACK DIVIDEND PREFERRED 
STOCKS often offer good opportuni- 
ties for the semi-investor at this stage 
There are 


of a new upward cycle. 











Which Stocks to Buy 


When to Sell, and at What Prices 


What Every Investor 
Should Know 


, i ‘HE market presents better opportunities for profit than it has at 
any time in three years. But all stocks will not act alike. Some 
will show large, rapid gains while others will stand still or even react. 


The large profits will be made by those alert investors and traders 
who, acting upon knowledge, buy—and sell the right stocks at the 
right time. The degree to which you employ this knowledge deter- 
mines the success or failure of your investment program. 


A Sound Method 


Those who have been following the A. W. Wetsel method of fore- 
casting market action have been able to protect themselves throughout 
the depression period and, therefore, capitalize profit making moves in 
this same period to a greater extent than would have been probable 
otherwise. And were advised to buy specific securities immediately 
prior to the upswing starting April 17. : 

Through interpretation of the Technical Factors which govern 
market action, Mr. Wetsel and his organization have been able to 
foretell, with a remarkable degree of accuracy, each of the major 
swings and most of the minor movements during the difficult period 
since 1929. 

Today even broader opportunities are indicated—the opportunities 
for which so many have been waiting. But, as ever, it is imperative to 
know WHICH securities to buy, or sell—WHEN, and at WHAT 


prices. Such knowledge must be available if you are to profit through 
other than blind luck. 


The guidance and benefits of the Wetsel method are available to 
you at low cost, affording a greater degree of protection and larger 











. profit opportunities than you may believe possible. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Wetsel method of managing your capital for appreciation and 
protection is described in our interesting booklet, “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” Send 
for this booklet, today. See for yourself how you can profit better 
by today’s opportunities. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELO&«S 
Chrysler Building New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 


and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F-9a 
MC AS, Sie a heen ha fs ewe SEN eerste ae iele Si ety ax te eis oes ea ee 
PMN fis 5 era oes Sic eC eat wast net Rete. Seip, Cee eee es 

















Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 


Market of Business America 


Please mention Forbes 
when writing to 
advertisers 


























SEND FOR COBY 


Adopted by many clients. Now regular part of our Weekly 
Bulletin and Supplementary Telegraphic Market Advisory Ser- 
vice with record in protection of investors. Plan enables client to 
follow trend yet take advantage of intermediate swings. In- 
cludes tabulation assumed application 8 months with 104% 
increase. (Applicable to funds of $2,000 to $50,000.) Sign 
name in margin for complimentary copy, and mail ad. (F-7-1) 
N.B. Serd 25 cents for Humphrey B. Neill’s much quoted “Philos- 


ophy of Successful Stock Trading’’. 55 pages from his “Tape Rent | 
ing and Market Tactics” issued by B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. ($3) 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 











serves 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states .. . com- 
bined population 6,000,000... total customers 
1,588,055 . . 


kilowatts .. 


. installed generating capacity 1,587,004 


. properties operate under the direc- 





tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corpo- 


ration, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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plenty of fairly good companies which 
passed dividends on their preferred is- 
sues during the depression but on which 
the dividends are cumulative and will 
be paid off out of future earnings when 
business returns nearer to normal. The 
following list shows some of the pre- 
ferred issues, with the approximate back 
dividends which have accumulated. 


Back 
Dividends 
Per Market 
Preferred Stock Share Price 
American Beet Sugar..... $50 35 
Amalgamated Leather..... 90 30 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 11 33 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 6 48 
American Woolen ........ 45 50 
Armour of Illinois........ 18 58 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 15 34 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 7 68 
Getome Stele oi. scsaencs 9 43 
Ce Sa nr js 45 
Remington Rand ......... 14 32 
Republic Steel ............<% 17 40 
United States Steel........ 3 93 
Worthington Pump ....... 11 47 


Not all of the above stocks are recom- 
mended, since the list is partly a record 
for approximate information. Many of 
those listed may not pay up their ar- 
rears except through re-organization, or 
in common stock, and this applies espe- 
cially to the issues which have been in 
default for some time and where the 
accumulated dividends have mounted up 
to a rather formidable total. 

Some of our favorites in the list, how- 
ever, would include the preferred stocks 
of Bethlehem Steel, American Locomo- 
tive, Armour, Baldwin, Crucible Steel, 
Goodrich Tire and Republic Steel. We 
dislike to suggest paying 95 for Steel 
preferred though it may be worth it. 
If available around 85 on any sharp in- 
termediate reactions, it would. make a 
splendid purchase for semi-investment 
portfolios. 


U PONT is another prime stock 

which has moved up rapidly and 
has rather “gotten away” from us, but 
which we like very much and can 
recommend on any intermediate reac- 
tions. We consider it one of our 
strongest, best diversified and most fav- 
orably situated domestic corporations 
and incidentally, therefore, one of our 
real favorites. 

We have had so many things to talk 
about in this section and so many in- 
dividual recommendations to get across 
at the beginning of the recent bull 
movement, that we took: a chance in 
postponing special recommendation, 
with the result that the stock has more 
than doubled in value in the past couple 
months. 

We did give a brief recommendation 
on Du Pont in the April 15th issue, 
when it was selling around 40, but we 
are still favorable toward the stock on 
any fair reactions and for the long-pull, 
despite its recent top above 80. Be- 
sides its valuable chemical, rayon and 
other individual lines, its diversified in- 
terests in General Motors, United States 
Rubber, etc., should prove valuable in 
the future. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 841 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No 1,292 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 1,061 
No 768 
No _ 10,155 
25 1,711 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 18,662 
25 3,131 
No 400 
50 £,677 
25 2,000 
1 589 
100 2,427 
100 825 
25 2,667 
No 219 
No 843 
100 2,563 
5 2,186 
20 439 
5 2,098 
No 3,200 
25 4,395 
No 770 
No 740 
No 4,867 
No 965 
No 512 
100 191 
No L123 
No 1,800 
25 7,655 
5 4,369 
No 1,000 
No 341 
No 11,610 
No 1,000 
No 33,673 
No 11,477 
No 14,218 
20 1,733 
5 4,743 
25 2,530 
100 450 
10 1,000 

1 6,435 
100 516 
50 1,689 
No 700 
10 3,502 
20 10,872 
No 2,256 
5 930 
No 3,316 
100 1,511 
No 413 
No 28,846 
No 5,360 
No 639 
10 43,500 
No 321 
No 2,000 
No 1,760 
No 1,156 
No 1,455 
1 2,283 
100 2,490 
No 198 


1933 


Earns 
1932 


$2.73 
Nil 
3.62 
Nil 
3.26 
Nile 
Nil@ 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.01 
7.82 
8.46 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
Nil? 
0.55 
Nil 
1.45 
Nil? 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.78 
Nil 
Nil 
1.71 
7.448 
6.79 
0.13 


Nil¢ 
0.84« 
Nil 
Nil 
3.41 
3.06 
Nil 
8.68 
Nil 
0.96 
Nil 
0.13 
4.08 
0.05 
2.78 
Nil 
2.77 
Nil 
Nilk 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1.54 
3.84 
1.82 


2.52 
1.21 
Nil? 
Nil 
Nil 
0.41 
1.97 
3.93° 
Nil 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 
October 31. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$0.45, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 





Div. 

Rate 
Asp Reduction. .....000000 $3 
Alleghany Corp... 22.00% xs 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Allie Chalmers.......25000 e 
et hh. or 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 


Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Pci). oa i. De. 2a > rr 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer, WOOD ...0i..06.00000% 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of TH. “A” 6.6 sce 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line....... is 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ Z 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
MAINE Siisicad tduanedaeees ie 
Beechnut Packing -~........ 3 
Bendix Aviation........... ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. : 
Brook: Union Gas........+:. 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 


California Packing ........ SI: 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 
SRM ML, Bo .ccausawesiale'a sido , 
Senne BG PASCO: 66 iscc es ae 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
eo ES rr Bs 
NRE os i's wis sera ines 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... , 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolifated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 
Consolidated Oil .......... a 
Continental CAatioics..os0< 0 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... es 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Conpible StOel.....sccccaees = 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


eee een e wees 


Delaware & Hudson....... 

Del., Lack. & Western..... ids 
Diamond Match........... 1 
a eee eee 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 


Eastman Kodak........... 3 
Filec, Avto-Lite .....c...0s% ‘ 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Erie R. R 


ee ey 


General Asphalt ........... we 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General FOOdS...<.....000 02.00 1.60 
re | 3 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
Cole Sa eee 1.20 
GGOEFICN, TB. Bieiccc:éscsscc0s oe 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

Gulf States Steel.......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 





(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 31; 
57- 1; 


355- 42: 


76- 4; 
158- 29; 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
96- 
310- 


166- 
175- 


o 
' 
os £35 
COW Wh SW UW WD DH WD DOW 


shy 
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298- 
210- 


514- 2 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 


we we we We We We We we We WS We WS We we WO We we we 


a I 
ie) 
1 

lo He oho) 


we we we we we 


san Bwaro 


85- 4; 
99- 6; 
515- 14; 
120- 4; 
112-5; 
280- 10; 
141- 5; 
191- 41; 
96- 3 
141- 4; 
71- 4; 
30- 2; 
182- 31; 
46- 4; 


134- 17; 
63- 4; 
126- 25; 
122- 6; 
60- 
30- 1; 


230- 32; 
173- 8; 
25- 10; 
126- 23; 
231.- 22; 


265- 35; 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 

89- 

92- 
153- 
143- 

82. 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


we 


dd 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
ended S 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(k) Year 





"28-32 


"24-’32* 
"20-32 
°24-’32* 
°25-’32 
°25-’32 
"24-32 
28-32 


; 28-32 


"28-32 


"29-32 
’23-’32 
22-32 
’23~-’32 
’29-32 


; '23-’32 
; °29-"32 
; '23-’32 


"24-32 


; '29-’32 


"26-32 
’26-’32 
’22-’32 
20-32 
"27-32 
°22-’32* 
°25-"32 
’29-’32 


°22-’32* 
’20-’32 
21-32 
’26-32 
°21-’32 


1; ’21-32 


"29-32 


’20-32 
22-32 
’20-32 
’28-32 
"29-32 


’22-"32 
’28-"32 
"25-"32 
23-32 


’20-32 
°29-’32* 
’26-’32* 
°28-’32 
"29~’32 
°25-"32 
"27-32 
"28-32 
’20-’32 
27-32 
’25-"32 
27-32 
25-32 





Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


8514- 
12234- 
21Y%- 
957%- 
2534- 
1954- 
137%4- 
27%%4- 
16%4- 
20%2- 
3754- 
70 - 
a . 
937%- 
13%- 
1856- 
734- 
1414. 
7134- 
4854- 
2854- 
7334- 


12%- 
233- 


47% 
0% 

70% 
6 


1% 
l% 


37% 


58%4- 29 


83%4- 
85 - 


30. 


32% 


46 

10 
3% 
334 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
eptember 


82 


0 


3.6 
52 
44 


ee a ae 
* + COO: -: . 


mre, 6 be 
moO - . 


47 


5.6 
3.3 
41 


Dl Nop: 
* AN mend: = 


2 MANWMAE 
»* NN wb%H NX O- 


(e) Year 
(n) Year ended 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 729s $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 


No 1464 9 
100 8703 188 


100. —-1,045 185 
No = 3,172 18 
50 2.586 74 
10 = 9,750 17 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nil® 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.803 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
Nil 
3.63” 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.39 
2.44 
Nil 
1.88 
3.15 
1.56% 
Nil 
Nil 
11.30 
2.01 


2.10 
Nil 
1.03 
Nil 

3.46 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil? 
3.37 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
0.46 
Nil 
2.32 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. (f) 
October 31. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.03, 3 m 
Nil, 5 m 
Nil. 3 m 


Z 
8 885 


Z 
os 
: 


Nil, 3 m 


,vm 
».3m 


»ovm 
»~ om 


3 
3 
ae 
Nil, 4 m 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Nil, 3 ‘m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Y 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ae 
Hudson Motor .........0.200% 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Tet. TAAL VOSICE bos ics ass oaa 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canafta...... e 
BME. “SO see Blake ccceaaae 
Kelvinator Corp... .s.s02+ 
Kennecott Copper......... 
Lo SS Oe er oe 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Sy a a ear ares 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco........<. 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
ERG BRU 6 oi scabs d oco.6ra ote 1 
i Ee SE! = (Ie ere ree Z 
Mid-Continent Pet......... : 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nast (MEOEOPS cscs seecc ses ee 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
RR) 2, ree s 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American .......... 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... a 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 
Pere Marquette........... a 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... S 
Sears Roebuck ............ 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 


Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific.......... . 
Southern Railway ......... oe 
Standard Brands ............ 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 
Texas Corporation ........ 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 
peo 7 aren ie 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
[GR Se) 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
or eo. Z 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 

A es RN 5 anate ieee 3% 7” 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

MU, te, WME Sail na 56a dd 


Ws, WS WI Seed a ssc) cise DsiSane 
Western Union............ i 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... na 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8; 
100- 3; 


6Z- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4; 
149- 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 7; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 


"27-32 
"24-32 
’27-32 


"22-32 
24-32 
28-32 
28-32 


3; ’29-’32 


26-32 
"29-32 
”26-’32 
°24-32* 


24-32 
"23-32 
"24-’32* 
"24-32 


28-32 
"28-32 
°25-’32* 
*20-'32 
22-32 
28-32 


"26-32 
°28-'32* 


: '26-'32 
: °24-32 
: 27-132 


7; °26-’32 
9; ’26-'32 
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182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60 


244- 
51- 
56- 

120- 
97- 

262- 


272- 12; 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
ear ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(k). Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


: 24132 
: 25-132 


"26-32 


"27-'32 
29-32 
"22-32 
°26-'32 


; °27-’32 


"27-32 


; ’29-’32 


"27-32 
29-32 


; 127-32 
; '24-'32* 
; 27-32 


"22-32 
"22-"32 


; °26-'32 


"25-’32 
26-32 


; "zeae 
; °29-32 


"24-32 


°26-'32 
"26-32 
29-32 
29-32 


*28-'32 
°29-32 
24-32 
24-32 
°29-’32 
"29-32 
’26-"32 
°29-"32 
28-32 
"27-32 
28-32 
"25-732 
22-32 
26-32 


28-32 


9; ’27-’32 


"28-32 
29-32 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield’ 
High Low Price 


58 - 
19 - 
13%- 


10%4- 
13534- 
4134- 
187%- 
21%- 


11%- 
22 - 
1534- 
323%- 


9534- 
24 - 
4034- 
233- 


85%4- 


4334- 
6134- 


35% 
— 


4% 
75% 
1354 

6% 

5% 


3% 
7¥ 


5% 
14% 


4914 

8% 
19%4 
10% 


44% 
13% 
24% 


154 -111% 


36%- 


314 
634- 
291% - 
2714- 
57%- 
A7i- 


A- 
46 - 


36 - 
12%- 
28 - 
273%- 
255%- 
21%- 
22%- 
35%- 
3834 - 

9%K- 

83%- 


235%- 
305%- 
3134- 

834- 


32%- 
41%- 
“al 

11734- 
3656- 
1414- 
60%4- 
2414- 


45%4- 


15% 


20 
134 
1334 
3% 
33% 
18 


2% 
26% 


12% 
6 
17% 
11% 
4% 
13% 
S% 
19% 


25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


56 
17 
11 
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An encyclopedic compen- 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 


Your book on the market is 
most _ interesting. Your 
theories are 100%. 


F. E. McF., Buffalo, N. Y. 








I have already derived much 
benefit from it and it will 
be valuable in future stock 
trading. 

W. Z., Chicago, IIl. 


: 
4 


I wish I could be piloted 
each week by Schabacker. I 
feel I would have a good 
deal of success. 


J.C. V., High Square, N. C. 


I have read it through three 
times in preparation for a 
career on the “Street.” 


B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. 


we. aR neo PME TS Ne aie, 


Having studied many books 
on the stock market, I can 
truthfully say it is the out- 
standing book on the sub- 
ject. 


A. F. B., Stockton, Cal. 





It is worth its weight in 
; gold. 


K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. 
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Opportunity Knocks 
Once Again! 


To err is human—to repeat asinine! 


To have lost money in the market during these past dark days 
is excusable—to lose it from now on is ignorance. 


There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New 


Approach to Market Success. 


Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— 
understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading 


and investment. 


Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is 
not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. 


To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall 


Street works and operates. 
they go downP 


How can you tell in advance? 


Why do stocks go upP Why do 


How can you 


tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell? 


There is one best way of knowing all about every phase of 
Wall Street—by reading and studying 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. 


Properly used it 


makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading 
place wheré inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and 


experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book you, too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market, 7 : ; 

How to predict major changes in business. — 

How to take the worry out of market trading. 

Where to find all kinds of stock information. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 

How to make money in a bear market. 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect pool manipulation. 

How to read a corporation statement. 

Why the insiders make money. 

How to become an insider. 

How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- 


curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
Principles of Trading. Taking the Worry Out of 
Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 
An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of 
Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, Conclu- 
sion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 


Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 














B.C. Forbes 
Publishing ( G 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ost-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 
tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 
Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 


(0 Send me, 


O 


quested below is given.) 
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Six Rail Bonds For Speculation 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





railroad securities 


|: the final analysis, 
and railroad cor- 


A Suggested List for Low-Priced Bond Speculation 
Current Current 


amount of about $50,- 
000,000, are a _ direct 
obligation of the com- 


softs sixanl Bond Rate Maturity ’29High Price Yield pany and are secondar- 
veclined along with Chic, Mil, St. P. & Pac...... 5 2000 ~—«-80 ee Ag eg 
others during the gen- Chic., Rock Island & Pac..... 44 1960 13 sae tially all of the system. 
eral depression, and we [eC 2 1975 — 50 10.0 Missouri Pacific Rail- 
are most heartily of the Missouri-Pacific ........+..+. 5% 1949 126 12 - road Company is under 
opinion that the only New York Central........... 4% 2013 100 63 7.0 Van. Sweringen control 
thing the railroads of = Seaboard Air Line......... 5 1949 64 4. and comprises over 11,- 


this country in general 


000 miles, being about 
the seventh largest in 





need to bring back the 
old days of relative 
prosperity is an increase in freight traffic, 
and, therefore, simply a return of general 
business to more normal levels. 

The indications that the final turn in 
business and railway traffic from the long 
depression has at last appeared are not 
lacking. Railway traffic figures reached 
their peak at the end of September in 
1929. They have been in an almost steady 
and seemingly relentless decline ever since 
that time until March of the present year. 

Around the middle of March, 1933, car 
loading figures showed the best upturn 
seen for a long while, and in the early part 
of May of the present year the weekly 
figures on railway traffic crossed those of 
1932 for the first time in about three and 
a half years. 


lear that important date, a couple of 
months ago, the weekly car loading 
figures have shown consecutive increases 
over the previous year for the first time 
in the long depression. The following table 
gives graphic illustration of the change 
that has taken place in the movement of 
freight traffic since the bank holiday last 
March. 


Trend of Railway Freight Traffic 


% Change 
Week ended 1933 Loadings From 1932 
OS Sere 437,813 Loss 23.9 
OE SS en 449,712 Loss 23.0 
eee 475,850 Loss 15.1 
EE a ee ee 494,588 Loss 9.2 
0 Err 487,296 Loss 10.6 
UE ere 494,215 Loss 12.8 
MIS dao <sinau'anasie 492,970 Loss 12.3 
2 eee 535,676 Loss 3.3 
EE Serer 523,819 Loss 1.8 
2 see 531,095 Gain 2.6 
a SR re 531,618 Gain 3.1 
Ok Se ae 541,309 Gain 3.8 
NEN od a dhs faeries earn dunia ae 508,234 Gain 13.5 
re 564,546 Gain 12.5 
|: ga ere ee 587,931 Gain 13.4 


It is the writer’s opinion that traffic 
figures for 1933 will continue above the 
preceding year at least until the Autumn 
months and perhaps more or less per- 
manently for the next year or two. Our 
choice of the proper medium to take ad- 
vantage of such a favorable trend is not 
so much the railroad stocks, and not so 
much the very high-grade bonds, as some 
of the more speculative bonds which have 
previously declined practically to receiver- 
ship levels. 

There is still considerable risk in pur- 
chasing these speculative issues, because 
many of the roads are still decidedly in the 


danger zone, or in actual receivership. 
Even in spite of such a situation, how- 
ever, we think there are further profits 
possible in a diversified list of such sec- 
ond grade bonds for the individual who 
is able and willing to accept a material 
amount of risk for the good possibility of 
material market profits. 


HICAGO, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 

Pacific is an important road over 
11,000 miles long serving the entire north- 
ern part of the country between: Lake 
Michigan and the Pacific Coast. Much of 
the territory covered is in the grain and 
live stock states, competition is keen, and 
the profit situation of the company has 
been below normal. The company’s earn- 
ing record also is far from outstanding. 
There have been deficits in nine* out of 
the past twelve years and the company 
went through a receivership in 1928 and 
has been perilously close to doing the same 
thing during the past year. 

There is no justification for buying the 
securities of this road on anything else but 
a purely speculative basis, therefore, and 
interest has actually been defaulted on the 
convertible 5s of 2000. In spite of this 
fact, the bonds are interesting from a pure- 
ly speculative standpoint merely on a basis 
of their low price, if for no other reason. 
Early in the present year they sold as 
low as $30 per $1,000 bond. Despite the 
more recent recovery, they may still prove 
profitable if obtainable on fair reactions. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Com- 
pany, generally known as the Rock Island, 
operates principally from the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains, with traffic 
fairly divided between manufacturing, min- 
ing and agricultural. The company is 
currently attempting a re-organization, 
showed a net loss of nearly $10,000,000 
in 1932, and fell considerably short of cov- 
ering its fixed charges, but previous to 
1931 they were covered with a satisfactory 
margin. 

Erie Railroad Company is a compara- 
tively short line but is important. The 
company showed a net loss in 1932 of more 
than $3,000,000 and fell short of covering 
its full bond interest, but in normal times 
such charges have been earned with a 
good margin. 

The bonds here listed are the 1930 series 
of refunding and improvement 5s due April 
Ist, 1975. They are outstanding in the 


the country. Earning 
record has been good, though irregular, 
and 1932 was the first time full inter- 
est charges have not been earned in ten 
years, but the road is now attempting re- 
organization under the new bankruptcy 
act. In recent weeks both traffic and earn- 
ings have been displaying moderate in- 
crease and some weeks have run nearly 
20 per cent. ahead of profits in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1932. 

The twenty-year 5% per cent. bonds of 
1949 are outstanding in the amount of 
about $46,000,000, and interest has been 
defaulted. 

New York Central Railroad Company is 
one of our largest and strongest systems, 
with more than 11,000 miles of main trunk 
lines. In spite of its previous investment 
position, the fairly large losses which the 


company has had to take in the past year: 


or more have led to spectacular declines 
in its various bond issues, with the 414% 
refunding and improvement bonds of 2013 
getting down to an extreme low of under 
ao: 

These bonds are very definitely of a 
junior and speculative grade, but if traffic 
and earnings continue to recover, there 
seems no reason why they should not sell 
back nearer par within the next year. 


i Oaee Air Line Railway has had 
a chequered careed and has not earned 
its bond interest for many years. The 
company has been in receivership since 
the end of 1930 and there is no indication 
of any early emergence. 

Here again, therefore, we have an ex- 
ceedingly speculative bond and one which 
is certainly not recommended for invest- 
ment. Once more, also, the low price at 
which the bonds are obtainable is perhaps 
the most interesting claim to notice. It is 
notable, in addition, however, that the 
company’s earnings in April of the present 
year were $500,000, compared with only 
$256,000 in the preceding month and with 
$381,000 earned in April of 1932. May 
figures, moreover, continued this improve- 
ment. 

The bonds here noted are the adjustment 
mortgage 5s of 1949 which are outstand- 
ing in the comparatively small amount of 
only about $2,500,000. 

If only a moderate amount of the bonds 
is purchased, however, the risk of loss is 
small compared with the possible profit if 
traffic and earnings continue to improve. 
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This Course of Instruction is NOT an advisory or 
supervisory service in buying or selling stocks. It is 
not a new market theory; a get-rich-quick method; a 
“system” for beating the market; a mechanical plan 
of trading; or a study of geometric chart patterns. 


TRADING IN STOCKS 


by the 


Richard D. Wyckoff Method 


A Course of Instruction in the Science and Technique of Stock Market 
Trading prepared for those desiring to make profits ... (a) from the prin- 
cipal swings of 10 to 30 points without watching the tape, and (b) from the 
3 to 5 point moves, viz., short swing or active trading from the tape. 


40 Years Spent in Developing and Proving 
the Course 


This Course of Instruction is based on 40 years’ practical 
experience in Wall Street, including many years of successful 
trading and 19 years as editor of a pioneer financial maga- 
zine. Mr. Wyckoff is also the author of “Studies in Tape 
Reading”; “How I Invest in Stocks and Bonds”; “Wall 


What This Course of Instruction Does 


It teaches a method that has operated successfully since 1908. 
It helps you to become a successful trader and shows you 
how to avoid losses. It develops your own independent 
judgment so that you will always know what to buy; when 
to seli; when to be in the market or when to stay out. It 
teaches you how to read the tape and how to judge the 
stock market by its own action. 





Street Ventures and Adventures Through Forty Years.” 


SUMMARY OF FIRST DIVISION OF THIS COURSE 


Foreword. A logical plan for those who 
desire to make money from price fluctua- 
tions in stocks. Substituting the intelligent, 
scientific method of the successful operator 
for the guessing and groping that cause such 
appalling losses to the public. 


Basic Law. The fundamental principle of 
supply and demand and how it works. How 
the operation of this basic law forecasts 
coming events. 


Judging the Market How to determine 
By Its Own Action. the prevailing and 
probable future trend of the market, or of an 
individual stock. How to read the tape. How 
all the forces that influence the price of a 
stock are concentrated and reflected in varia- 
tions of its price and volume. How to avoid 
confusing influences. 


Buying and The correct interpreta- 
Selling Waves. tion of duration, time and 
distance of price movements. How the wave 
chart registers the pulse of the market from 
hour to hour, and reflects the position and 
trend of market averages at any time during 
the day. How to detect the development of 
strength or weakness in the market. 


Forms of How to make and interpret 
Charts. charts that accurately record 
the history registered on the tape. Charts 
that indicate accumulating support and pres- 
sure so as to have forecasting value. Types 
of charts that indicate minor moves, inter- 
mediate swings and majc~ reversals and how 
to read and understand them. Charts of indi- 
vidual stocks, groups and averages. 


Comparing Strength How to compare 
and Weakness. the relative techni- 
cal strength of active stocks, and separate the 
strong from the weak issues. The character- 
istics of accumulating strength or weakness 
and how to recognize them. 


Charts of The selection and 
Individual Stocks. detailedinvestigation 
of stocks that offer the most attractive op- 
pcrvtunities. How to select the stocks that 
are likely to move the soonest, fastest and 
farthest. 


How the How to detect manipula- 
Manipulator = tion and the manipulator’s 
Operates. objective. How to recog- 


nize the accumulative, marking up and dis- 
tributive stages of a manipulative campaign. 
When a stock is on the springboard. 


Chart Studies. Thorough explanation of 
chart interpretation. Exhaustive discussion 
of methods of forecasting trend and distance. 


How to Select Why it is more 
the Stocks Which important to 
Should Move Soonest, know when to 
Fastest and Farthest. buy or sell than 
what to buy orsell. How to determine whether 
a stock is in a bullish or bearish technical 
position. How to determine which group is in 
the strongest or weakest technical position. 
How to select the strongest or weakest stock 
from each group. How to detect the warn- 
ings of an approaching break in the market, 
from one to three weeks in advance. 


Preliminary How to trade according to 
Instructions. principles followed by ex- 
perienced and successful traders. Trading on 
paper until you have confidence in your judg- 
ment. Distribution and limitation of risk 


Market Judging supply and demand 
Technique. Technical position studies 
The importance of volume. The influence of 
leadership. How to determine the best time 
to take a position in a stock. The scientific 
use of stop orders. How and when to close 
out a trade. 


Students Testify to Value of Course 
This Course of Instruction has now been in the hands of 
many men who have put it into practice. We can present 
unimpeachable testimony that these men have found Mr. 
Wyckoff’s Course enables them— 


to trade with confidence—to determine with assur- 
ance the trend of the market as a whole—to select 
stocks in harmony with this trend—to ascertain 
with a profitable average which of these stocks should 
move SOONEST, FASTEST and FARTHEST—to 
decide with reasonable accuracy the “distance” 
(number of points) and which way such stocks 
will move—to learn what to do and when to do it. 


These men are from all professions and walks in life; 
Doctors, Lawyers, Engineers, Financial and Business Execu- 
tives, Chemists, Market Traders, Customers’ Men, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, they represent a comprehensive cross sec- 
tion of professional and business America. 


Results Achieved by Actual Users Exceed Claims 
Nothing that Mr. Wyckoff has claimed as to the possibilities 
of his Course of Instruction will approximate the statements 
of these men who have purchased the Course and made 
practical application of it in the Stock Market. Facsimiles 
of their testimony and 22 actual pages from the Course, 
showing both its scope and method, will be sent FREE. 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, INC. 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me the testimonials and the 22 specimen pages, 
without obligation on my part. 
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‘CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held June 20, 1933, a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable July 15, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 1, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 70 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1933, equal to 2% 
of its par value (being at the rate 
of 8% per annum), will be paid 
ger the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on 
July 15, 1933, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 30, 1933. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 





San Francisco, California. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


*“*THEATRES EVERY WHERE” 
June 9th, 1933. 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 30th day of June, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 17th 
day of June, 1933. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape” up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of the 
panic which followed. People lose money 
in stocks because they guess and gamble 
on hope. he men who make money have 
definite rules for trading. You need a 
Wall Street education and this book gives 
you more real market knowledge than you 
can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful 
and enlightening book I have ever been 
privileged to study.’ The book contains 
41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid. Description free. Ask for F-1. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 























THE BEST INVESTMENT YOU 
Can Make in the Stock Market 


is to subscribe to a reliable Daily Stock 
M Service. Every day we tell you 
definitely and positively when to buy 
and where to sell 38 of the most popular 
listed stocks. Buying and selling signals 
for the big and fast moves are given 
days in advance. 

$20. MONTHLY — $50. QUARTERLY 


Sample Free. No Obligation. 
5 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS 
INDICATED ON SAMPLE. 
350% Profit in Last 12 Months 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 




















The $s in Inventions 


Automatic Controls for Painting, Welding 
and Belts—Tea That Times Itself 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


~' PRAY GUN Advances. Several years 

ago there was some discussion as to 
whether a painter might not be taught 
to increase his speed by having a stand- 
ardized route for his brush strokes on 
each job. Likely enough, increasing use 
of the spray gun in factory operations 
was what caused the argument to be 
forgotten. 

But now the spray gun itself is to be 
taught regular steps and put through 
its paces in orderly fashion. Two hun- 
dred square feet per minute of hides, 
wall. board, glass, tile or any other flat 
material can now be finished with a bat- 
tery of guns moved from side to side 
at controlled speed. Or the same meth- 
od may be applied with a single spray 
gun moving back and forth while the 
material passes slowly underneath on a 
conveyor. 

Another recent feature in spray guns 
is the development of what might be 
called finger tip control. No muscular 
effort by the operator is required to 
start or stop this spray; the pressure of 
his finger merely releases air pressure 
to start the flow, while relaxation of the 
slight finger pressure permits a strong 
spring to stop the flow. 


Ne Spot Welding. Another inter- 
+Aesting new development of operat- 
ing control is for spot, projection, and 
other forms of resistance welding. It 
is a timing device in which an electronic 
tube does away with operator’s guess- 
work, timing welds up to 16 seconds 
within: a fraction of a second accuracy. 

This new development is said to make 
it possible for unskilled operators to 
produce successful welds with practical- 
ly no rejects or throw-outs. 


HY THE Belt Bucks. The uses 

of electronic and of vacuum tubes 
for process control are, in fact, increas- 
ing almost daily. 

Another interesting recent application 
is one which prevents the piling up of 
untouched work at the end of a belt 
conveyor. As used in the plant of the 
National Enamel and Stamping Com- 
pany (Granite City, Illinois) this device 
shuts off the conveyor motor if the last 
operator fails to take care of a piece of 
enamelled ware which has passed by 
other operators. 

A piece of ware only one-quarter of 
an inch thick and a few inches in di- 
ameter will stop the conveyor, by inter- 
rupting a beam of light. The older 
method, contact operation of a switch, 
damaged the piece of ware which made 
the contact. 

One vacuum tube control demonstrat- 
ed in May makes it possible to operate 
alternating current motors at various 
speeds with remote control. 

On an electric ship, for instance, the 
speed of propeller motors may be varied 
by changing the frequency of their cur- 
rent, without speeding up or slowing 


down the turbines which drive them. 
The captain himself can regulate the 
speed of the motors directly from the 
bridge. 

Industry should be full of similar ap- 
plications. 


ELF-Timing Tea. Nearly twenty 

years ago, an acquaintance in Wis- 
consin showed me a self-timing egg boil- 
er which he had invented, and which 
depended for its time control on the 
gradual escape of the boiling water 
through a tiny hole. 

Now a Forses reader in Wisconsin 
sends me a description of a_ teapot 
which works in somewhat the same 
fashion. You can set your tea to brew 
three minutes, four minutes, or what 
you like, and when the time is up your 
basket of tea leaves will automatically 
rise out of the steaming water. What 
happens is that during the appointed 
time, water has been escaping drop by 
drop from a “time cup” which weighs 
the tea basket down. When the time 
cup is empty, an air float raises the 
leaves. 


ODIUM Light. Automobile tourists 

driving through Schenectady, New 
York, by night, this Summer, will have 
their first experience with a highway 
lighted by sodium vapor lamps. With 
80 to 90 watts of current, one of these 
lamps gives about the same illumination 
as an ordinary 400 candle power lamp 
consuming 215 watts. The light is said 
at first glance to be dim, but tests have 
shown that its steady yellow quality ac- 
tually makes seeing much easier. 


ELEGRAPHICS. Rock Wool in- 

sulation for building construction can 
now be had in 15 by 18 inch batts to 
fit between studs, joists and rafters. . . 
A new electrically driven accounting 
machine operates with a touch of the 
finger. 

By increasing refrigerating capacity 
from 50 to 80 per cent., one new com- 
mercial refrigeration coil is said to re- 
duce the cost of refrigeration equipment 
by 25 per cent... . An electric fan on 
the market this Summer for the first 
time is claimed to give greater air cir- 
culation with less noise. The three 
blades overlap, so that from the front, 
you cannot see between them.... A 
timing device now saves money when 
continuous cotton towels are used in 
washrooms. The user can’t pull out 
two or three times his share of toweling 
at one time. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 











